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EDITORIAL NOTES, 


One of the most auspicious events for 
women that Boston has seen for years was 
the opening this week of Simmons Col- 
lege. Next week we shall give a full ac- 
count of the aims and prospects of this 
institution. 





-_<-- 


The senior editor of the WoMAN’s JouR- 
NAL has gone to Kansas to attend the 
annual meeting of the State Suffrage As- 
sociation. 

-_<-o 

D. C. Garvin, who has just been nomi- 
nated by the Democrats for Governor of 
Rhode Island, has been for years an advo- 
cate of equal suffrage, and a worker in 
the cau e, 


£6” 


Mrs. Fanny J. Clary, who has been 
nominated by the Prohibitionists of the 
First Hampshire District for the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, is a woman highly 
esteemed. She is a farmer, and has about 
150 acres of fruit orchards. 


—+or 


In the Methodist General Conference 
of Canada a surprisingly strong vote was 
cast in favor of the admission of women 
to the General Conference. The ruling 
was made eight years ago that the ques- 
tion was a constitutional one, and this 
decision was reaffirmed by a large vote by 


the present General Conference at a meet- 


ing previous tothe debate, Consequently 
a three-fourths vote is required to carry 
the measure. According to the Montreal 
Witness, the last time this question came 
before the General Conference it was 
“literally laughed down.’’ A tie vote in 
the Conference and a majority vote in the 
Committee, 23 to 11, show that great pro- 
gress has been made. The report of the de- 
bate will be found in another column. 





Mrs. Edward Atkinson writes suggest- 
ing that in her husband’s directions for a 
home-made Aladdin Oven, published re- 
cently in the WoMAN’S JOURNAL, @ sen- 
tence should be added to make the de- 
scription perfectly clear. After saying, 
‘Take an old wooden chair of which the 





legs are not broken, and saw off the 
back,’’ it should be added, ‘‘Turn the 
chair upside down.”’ 


THE FORTNIGHTLY. 

The opening Fortnightly of the season 
will be held at 3 Park Street next Tues- 
day, Oct. 14, at 3 P. M. 
will preside, for the first time since the 
severe trouble with her eyes which so 
long confined her to a dark room. All 
her friends will be glad to see her out 
again. 

Miss Anna Hvoslev of Christiania will 
speak on “The Woman Question in Nor- 
way.’ It will be remembered that Nor- 
way last year gave municipal suffrage to 
tax-paying women, and that at the last 
election a husband and wife were chosen 
to the city council of Christiania, besides 
a number of women in other cities. Miss 
Hvoslev is on the staff of one of the most 
influential papers in Christiania, and pos- 
sesses a wealth of information about the 
woman movement in Norway, not only 
political, but educational, industrial and 
literary. There willalso be a discussion 
of remedies for the coal strike. Light re- 
freshments will be served. Admission 
free to members of the Suffrage Associa- 
tion; to others, 15 cents. 





-_--o— 


“HOW TO COOK WITHOUT COAL.” 





As the WomAn’s JOURNAL has an- 
nounced to its readers two inventions that 
will enable housekeepers to ‘‘cook without 
coal,’’ let me add another, which prom- 
ises well, and is to-day being used by 
hundreds. It is called the ‘*Hydro-Car- 
bon Burner,’’ and may be seen in opera- 
tion at the manufactory of the Jones- 
Taylor Company, 25 Haverhill Street, 
Boston. For years they have been manu- 
facturers of hot-water heaters, ranges, 
steam launches, gas burners, etc. One of 
my townswomen has had a ‘*Hydro-Car- 
bon Burner” of their manufacture in her 
kitchen stove for a year and five months, 
and is enthusiastic in her praise of it. It 
is so clean, easy to manage, economical, 
and steady in its behavior during cooking 
hours, that, to quote her, she ‘hopes never 
again to be driven to cook by anthracite 
coal.’’ It is free from smoke, ashes, dust 
and danger, and one’s policy of fire insur- 
ance is not vitiated by using it. The 
fuel used is kerosene oil. I will not at- 
tempt to describe it, only to say that in 
operation it is so very simple, it seems 
impossible for any one to blunder in its 
use. Go and see it for yourselves. 

After a very thorough examination of 
all the make-shifts for coal now on the 
market, I have given my order to the 
“‘Hydro-Carbon Burner’? manufactory, 
and shall have a Burner put into my 
kitchen range by November Ist. I was a 
little appalled when I found that there 
were 448 orders ahead of mine. But the 
manufacturers are working night and day, 
and are more prompt in filling their orders 
than one would expect. The price of the 
Burner is $18, which pays for everything, 
including putting it into the range. Un- 
doubtedly there will be difficulties en- 
countered in the prolonged use of it, not 
now foreseen, as that is the rule with new 
inventions. But I foresee that it has 
come to stay, that it will be improved, 
and enlarged in its scope, and that the 
time will hasten when we would not ex- 
change it for coal as a fuel even if the 
coal were free of cost. We shall soon 
have the principle of the ‘Burner’’ ap- 
plied to furnaces. 

Let me say that no one has asked me to 
write this notice, that I have not the ac- 
quaintance of a person connected in any 
way with the manufactory of the ‘‘Burn- 
er,’’ and that I am in no way interested in 
it except as a purchaser, who paid full 
price,cash down. Iam thinking only of the 
distracted housekeepers, of small means, 
who must maintain their kitchen fires, 
and lack the wherewithal to do it. Help 
is coming to them—not through Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, nor Gov. Stone with his 
10,000 troops, nor arbitration, — but 
through the inventive genius of the 
American people. One unforeseen result 
of the Pennsylvania coal strike is the par- 
tial destruction of its own market. Be- 
fore it is ended, we shall be emancipated 
from our enslavement to anthracite. In 
many directions, we hear of devices and 
makeshifts, out of which will come even- 
tually a perfected heater,—perhaps an 
electrical invention,—that will forever 
free us from our present laborious, waste- 
ful and clumsy method of heating and 
cooking. Mary A. LIVERMORE. 


Mrs. Livermore | 





MR. HENRY B. BLACKWELL. 





(Some time ago, the WOMAN’s JOURNAL pub- 
lished a series of brief biographies of well- 
known suffragists. That of Mr. Blackwell, 
though it had been advertised, never appeared. 
The reason was that when the time came, he re- 
fused to allow the publication of any account of 








HENRY B. BLACKWELL. 


ing as cook for the family. He concocted 


savory stews in a broken coffee-pot, and 
boasted that he could make three or four 
different kinds of bread, all good. Soun 
after, he became an office boy; then was 
employed in a bank; later engaged with 








profit in the milling business, and finally | 








his life. This week the junior editor takes ad- became travelling partner in a hardware 


vantage of her father’s absence in Kansas to give 
a biographical sketch of him. It is done without 
his knowledge or consent, and with the certainty 
of incurring his indignation when he comes 
home. As Mr. Blackwell at the next annual 
meeting of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association will retire from its corresponding 
secretaryship,in which office he has served with- 
out salary for more than thirty years, the time 
seems apppriate for a brief account of his life 
and services to the cause.) 

Henry B. Blackwell was born May 4, 
1825, in Bristol, England. He was the son 
of Samuel Blackwell and Hannah Lane. 
His father was a sugar-refiner, so highly 
esteemed for his integrity that when he 
met with business reverses and decided 
to try his fortune in America, a number 
of the leading Bristol merchants combined 
and offered to lend him at 2 per cent. any 
amount of money he wished if he would 
stay among them. Being an advanced 
Liberal, however, and an admirer of 
American institutions, he held to his pur- 
pose to emigrate. In1832, with his wife 
and children, he landed in New York, 
where he engaged in sugar-refining, and 
set up the first vacuum pans ever used in 
America. He had been a ‘‘Clarkson abo- 
litionist’’ in England, and he and his 
family took an active part in the anti- 
slavery movement after their arrival in 
this country. In 1838 he moved to Cin- 
cinnati, O., intending to refine the Louis- 
iana ‘“‘cistern bottoms,’’ and hoping event- 
ually to introduce the making of beet 
sugar, thus dealing indirectly a heavy 
blow at slavery by making the slave-grown 
cane sugar unprofitable. But he died al- 
most immediately after reaching Cincin- 
nati. 

His widow was left with nine children 
and (a family tradition says) with only 
one five-dollar bill in the house. The 
mother and the three elder daughters 
opened a school. One of these daughters 
later became Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, 
the first woman physician. Another, Dr. 
Emily Blackwell, was for many years 
dean of the Women’s Medical College of 
the New York Infirmary. The eldest son 
married the Rev. Antoinette L. Brown, 
the first ordained woman minister; so 
that the family history has been closely 
interwoven with the history of the woman 
movement in America—the movement not 
only for equal suffrage, but for the admis- 
sion of women to medicine and the min- 
istry. 

Henry, a bright thirteen-year-old boy,at 
first assisted his widowed mother by act- 


firm, building up a large trade in the 
Wabash valley. For seven years he trav- 
elled on horseback all through Ohio, In- 


diana, and Illinois, often over unfath- 
omably muddy roads, and sometimes 
riding swiftly astonishing distances 


through the unbroken forest to secure 
some business advantage for his firm. He 
was a young man of brilliant talents. With 
a fine voice for singing and speaking, of 
unbounded energy, and a temperament 
bubbling over with wit and fun, he was a 
great favorite socially. Though his jour- 
neys took him through many malarious 
regions where it was generally believed 
that the only way for people to escape 
fever and ague was to keep themselves 
soaked with whiskey, he eschewed the 
whiskey and never caught the ague. 

In 1853 he took an active part in the 
Free Soil movement. A joint meeting of 
the ‘‘Know-Nothings’’ and the Free Soil- 
ers was held in Cincinnati to try to make 
a coalition. The meeting was stormy and 
the effort for union seemed about to fail, 
when Mr. Blackwell got the floor and made 
an eloquent speech that carried the audi- 
ence away and accomplished the fusion. 
The coalition then effected sent from Cin- 
cinnati to Columbus the delegation that 
made Salmon P. Chase Governor of Ohio— 
the position from which he afterwards rose 
to be Chief Justice of the United States. In 
the same year Mr. Blackwell made his 
first speech for woman suffrage, at a great 
convention in Cleveland, O. 

The abolitionists claimed that slave- 
holders had no right to take their slaves 
through the free States; that, if a slave 
was voluntarily brought by his master 
upon free soil, he became free, In 1854, 
notice having been sent to an anti-slavery 
convention that a family of Southerners 
were about to pass through Ohio, having 
with them a little slave girl, a party of 
hot-blooded young abolitionists deter- 
mined to make a test case. They boarded 
the train at Salem, and took the little girl 
off it by force. Mr. Blackwell happened 
to be the one who caught up the child, 
and he was recognized by acquaintances 
onthetrain. The affair made much stir, 
and a reward of $10,000 was offered for 
his head, at a public meeting in Mempbis, 
Tenn. For some time after, strangers 
used to come into his store and look at 
him with close scrutiny. When asked 
their business, they would answer, ‘‘Ah, 











(Continued on page 324.) 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. LAURA M. Jouns, formerly presi- 
dent of the Kansas Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, has been debarred from active 
work of late by illness. She is now greatly 
better, so much so that she writes: ‘It 
seems like a resurrection." 


Miss L. Crozier Frencu has started 
at Knoxville, Tenn., a new paper called 
The People. It is very interesting, and 
shoald have a large circulation. Send to 
her fora sample copy. An extract from 
its forcible editorial columns will be 
given next week. 


Mrs. Fanny J. Cuary, of Williams- 
burg, Mass., has been nominated by the 
Prohibitionists of the First Hampshire 
Representative District as their candidate 
for the State Legislature. They say that 
so far as they can learn the constitution 
does not prescribe the sex of those who 
shall be voted for, though it does pre- 
scribe the sex of those who shall vote, 
They have nominated Mrs, Clary in order 
to make a test case. 


Mks. Emtty O. KimBaut, of Sharon, 
Mass., president of the Woman's Alliance, 
formerly an active worker in the Equal 
Rights Club of Hartford, Conn,, and more 
lately inthe Suffrage League of Sharon,is 
lying dangerously ill at her daughter’s 
home in Greenfield, Mass. Her trouble is 
with the heart, but her mind and inter- 
ests and affections are the same as ever, 
and in the intervals between her periods 
of suffering they flow forth with all their 
native sweetness. 


HELEN MARSH WIX80N contributes to 
the October Fra an interesting article on 
‘*Equal Suffrage in Colorado,’’ illustrated 
with many portraits of women prominent 
in public work in that State. Some of 
them are eminently good-looking, and 
their average of beauty is as high as 
among any similar group of women in the 
non-suffrage States. Pictures are also 
given of the interiurs of several rooms in 
the Republican women’s headquarters at 
Denver. Mrs, Wixson concludes her arti- 
cle by saying: ‘‘An impartial examination 
will prove that suffrage has accomplished 
good in Colorado through the quickening 
of the civic conscience among women, 
which means a distinct progress toward 
higher civic life.’’ The Era is published 
at 1222 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 
price, ten cents. 


Mrs. FLORENCE Howe HAtLt and her 
husband, Mr. David Prescott Hall, have 
recently returned from a trip to Europe, 
which they greatly enjoyed. While in 
Paris, Mrs. Hall took tea with Madame 
Blanc-Benzon, the accomplished editor of 
the Revue des Deux Mondes. In London 
she had the pleasure of seeing her god- 
mother, Florence Nightingale. Mrs. Hall 
is coming to Boston Nov. 14, and again 
Dec. 1, to visit her mother, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, and to give some lectures, 
She has still a few dates open for these 
trips. Among her uew lectures and talks 
are, ‘*The French Cathedrals,’’ ‘‘Do wom- 
en possess a sense of humor?’ ‘Men, 
Women, and Manners,’’ ‘The Club Wo- 
man and the Strenuous Life,’’ ‘“‘The New 
Chivalry,’’ ‘‘Boston in the Golden Age,”’ 
“Veiled Prophets,’’ ‘‘Famous Women I 
have met,’’ etc. Mrs. Hall may be ad- 
dressed at her home, Plainfield, New Jer- 
sey. 


Mrs, ANNA ROOSEVELT CoWLEs, a Bis- 
ter of President Roosevelt, presented her- 
self the other day before the board of 
selectmen at Farmington, Conn., and reg- 
istered her name to vote for members of 
the school board. When Mr. Roosevelt 
astonished the conservatives by recom- 
mending woman suffrage in his inaugural 
message to the New York Legislature of 
1899, the reporters flocked around him to 
learn his reasons. He is said to have an- 
swered that his home town of Oyster Bay 
had long been in great need of a new 
school building, but was never able to get 
the needed appropriation till the mothers 
of the children were empowered to vote 
upon it. Then they voted the new school- 
house at once. Now that the President’s 
sister has qualified to vote, perhaps some 
of the “‘society’’ women who have thought 
the exercise of the school ballot beneath 
them may see a sudden light. As a rule, 
the women’s school vote, though small, 
has been of excellent quality. In answer 
to the prediction that the best women 
will not vote, Col. T. W. Higginson says: 
‘‘In Massachusetts, under school suffrage, 
the complaint has been that only the best 
women vote.”’ 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 


Nearly 400 students are enrolled at Rad- 
cliffe College. Helen Keller, who last 
June passed all her final examinations as 
a sophomore with great credit, is this 
year a full-fledged junior. She is follow- 
ing out her early predilection for English 
literature, though taking enough culture 
courses to broaden and develop her natu- 
rally fine mind. 


Miss Bertha Haines, 1904, is in charge 
of the Students’ Aid Bureau at Radcliffe, 
and all the new girls have been invited to 
coéperate in this movement for the assist- 
ance of needy students. This work has 
been going on in a small way for two 
years, and has undoubtedly done much 
good. It would do much more if Cam- 
bridge people improved more generally the 
chance it offers to help needy students by 
supplying them with amanuensis, mend- 
ing, reading and similar work. Radcliffe 
has only thirteen scholarships and no 
studentships. Of necessity, therefore, 
girls must often be without financial help 
from the college when they greatly need 
it. Just here the Students’ Aid Bureau 
might prove extremely helpful. 

Wellesley College is overcrowded, and 
most of the freshman class have had to be 
lodged in private houses, 





Mount Holyoke College has opened 


with 711 students. 

Oberlin, the oldest coéducational col- 
lege, opens with a largely increased regis- 
tration in all the departments. The final 
epro!ment will probably exceed 1,300, and 
the net gain will be about 130. The chief 
increase does not result from an abnor- 
mally large freshman class, but from ad- 
ditions to all the classes. Dr. Alice H. 
Luce, dean of the women’s department, 
has been abroad studying in Berlin. 

Syracuse (N. Y ) University, which 
lately became coéducational, has opened 
this year with the largest entering class 
in its history. The present figures indi- 
cate a freshman class of nearly or quite 
800 in the five colleges of the institution, 
with a total enrolment of more than 2,100 
students. 

Brown University, Providence, R. L., 
does not seem to be losing because of 
having set up an affiliated college for 
women. It opens with the largest fresh- 
man class in its history. Two new depart- 
ments have been added this year—the 
seminary of political economy and the 
seminary of education. 

Madame Loubet, the wife of the Presi- 
dent of France, is reported to have brought 
upon herself severe criticism by advocat- 
ing, in a speech before the French Moth- 
ers’ Society, coéducation and other Amer- 
ican methods in the training of girls. 
Madame Loubet has often expressed the 
opinion that the education of girls in this 
country is better than that given them in 
Europe. It is said that six impecunious 
girls just entering Vassar and Wellesley 
owe their good fortune to Mme. Loubet’s 
generosity. 

The young women of Boston University 
are rejoicing over the election from their 
number of the presidents and secretaries 
of the sophomore and junior classes. 
Emily T. Thomas of Holbrook, president 
of the sophomore class, is a graduate of 
the Norwich (Conn.) High Schovl and 
past graduate of the Friends’ School, at 
Providence, R. I. The junior president, 
Bessie Gordon, was the valedictorian at 
the High School commencement, Lynn, 
Mass. 


The tenth annual convention of the 
National Household Economic Associa- 
tion will be held in Milwaukee, Wis., 
Oct. 22-24. The offer of $5,000 recently 
made by Mrs. J. A. Kimberly of Neenah 
to the Wisconsin State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs for the advancement of 
domestic science in the State, is to come 
up for consideration, Mrs. Kimberly’s 
idea is to place this sum with the Mil- 
waukee Downer College as a perpetual 
loan fund from which young girls may 
draw the necessary amount, without in- 
terest, to educate themselves as domestic 
science teachers. The condition is that 
the Wisconsin Federation contribute $10,- 
000 toward establishing a chair of do- 
mestic science in this college, which shall 
furnish the normal training. This is the 
largest sum ever given by an individual 
clubwoman to carry on work in the na- 
tional or any State Federation. 





The Ladies’ Physiological Institute of 
Beston has held the first meeting of the 
seas:n. Dr. Mary E. Jones welcomed the 
members, and introduced Dr. Eudora M. 
Faxon, who talked upon the “Care of 
Children’s Eyes.’’ She brought out the 
fact that many children had suffered for 
years with myopia and astigmatism, and 





when relieved by aid of glasses they had 
thought a new world opened to their 
vision. 

An interesting contribution to the wo- 
man question in European universities is 
the address delivered by Rector Hjeldl of 
the University of Helsingfors, and pub- 
lished in the Finnlandische Rundschau, in 
which is given the experience of that fa- 
mous institution, where women have en- 
joyed partial or full privileges ever since 
1870. The leading facts and conclusions, 
as translated for The Literary Digest, are 
these: 

When the University of Helsingfors was 
first opened to women, the attendance 
was comparatively small, but those wom- 
en who did come evinced remarkable zeal 
and achieved some success. During the 
entire decade between 1880 and 1890 only 
seventeen women were matriculated. The 
change came in 1890, and in 1897 the 
number of women already in attendance 
was 215. The total attendance down to 
the present time has been 749, and the 
average semester enrolment is more than 
200. 

The experiences which the university 
has had during these more than thirty 
years have been varied. A curious fact, 
surprisingly different from the record at 
English and American universities, is that 
only 12 per cent. of the women have man- 
aged to pass any examinations, while the 
average for men is 40 per cent. The pro- 
fessors say that the zeal of the women 
after a few years begins to flag, and they 
fail to attain theirend. As far as ability 
is concerned, there is a practical agree- 
ment that no distinction can be made be- 
tween the two sexes. The presence of 
women at the university has had a good 
effect on the men, causing them to be 
more faithful and persistent. In certain 
lines, especially in the historico-philologi- 
cal department, women show remarkable 
abilities, but not so much in the mathe- 
matical and natural science department. 
Some of the professors give it as their 
opinion that women are not so well able 
as men to master the larger fields of ab- 
stract subjects, nor do they evince the 
same independence of thought. None of 
the evil results that were predicted from 
this innovation have made their appear- 
ance. In general the experiment has 
been a success, 


Miss Adela Snyder, M.A.. P.M.D., Heid- 
elberg University, is dean of the depart- 
ment for women in the State University, 
Pennsylvania. F, M. A. 





THE TROLLEY AS A LIBERATOR. 

Whatever may be the final position held 
by the trolley among the many and com- 
plicated systems of transportation, in its 
present aspect it must be acknowledged 
as a liberator of the country woman, says 
the New Century Journal of Philadelphia. 
The farmer's wife has been hitherto 
bound to the soil as surely as the Rus- 
sian serf. Tied to her kitchen, she fre- 
quently was afraid of her horse, and, ut- 
terly unskilled as a driver, was forced pa- 
tiently to await that semi-occasional event 
when, by a fortuitous aggregation of cir- 
cumstances, the farmer had nothing to do, 
the horse had nothing to do, and she 
could feel herself at absolute liberty to 
go a-visiting. All this is changed. If the 
eggs can be sold for a few nickels, she 
can slip to the gate, mount the trolley, 
and flee away to the village for a precious 
hour of shopping, or even call on her 
cousin a few miles down the road, and be 
back in time to cook the supper. The 
farmers’ wives to a@ woman are for the 
trolley—and no wonder! 
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WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

Owing to illness, Dean John P. Suther- 
land of Boston University Medical School 
is unable at present to take up his duties. 
His work will be done by Dr. Eliza Tay- 
lor Ransom of Dorchester, Mass., who 
graduated at the school in 1899. Her 
appointment pro tem. is well received by 
both students and faculty, for she is one 
of the most popular instructors in the 
school. 

Dr. Ransom was born in Brockville, 
Ontario, When she was quite young her 
parents moved to Oswego, N. Y., and 
there she received her early education. 
She attended the Alexandria High School, 
and was valedicturian of her class. She 
graduated at the State Normal School at 
Oswego, and took post grsduate work at 
the Institute of Technology and at Har- 
vard. She taught in the Prince Schoo! in 
Brookline, and in the Pierce Grammar 
School in Boston. In 1893 she married 
Prof. George W. Ransom, submaster in 
the Henry L. Pierce School. 

Finally she decided to study medicine, 
and entered the Boston University Medi- 
cal School, where she graduated in 1899 
with higk honors. Almost immediately 
she was appointed interne at the West 
boro Insane Huspital. Later she went to 
New York, studied in the New York Post- 





Graduate Medical School and the New 
York Polyclinic School, and did special 
work in Neuropathology under Professor 
Van Geison. 

On returning to Boston she was appoint- 
ed dean’s assistant in the Boston Univer- 
sity Medical School, and after a success- 
ful year’s practice was appointed instruc- 
tor in histology. In Dr. Sutherland’s ab- 
sence she will do both his work and her 
own. 





A SAD CASE. 

A Syrian girl who had travelled half 
way around the world to join her lover in 
America was stopped at Detroit and re- 
fused admission to the United States, be- 
cause she was afflicted with trachoma, or 
granulation of the eye-lids. It is not pre- 
tended that the disease was infectious, or 
that the girl was liable to become a bur- 
den on the country. Her lover had paid 
her passage, paid for her treatment in the 
hospital at Montreal, and was prepared to 
marry her at once. But our sapient im- 
migration laws barred her out, and when 
she stole across the line she was arrested 
and put on a train with a keeper to be 
taken to New York and sent back to 
Syria. For the hard - headed, practical 
Yankee nation spends hundreds of dollars 
to deport an intruder who might possibly, 
some time in the remote future, costa 
few hundred cents to sume parish or 
county. This poor Syrian girl will not 
cost the great United States one cent. 
Seeing that she was about to be separated 
from her lover forever, she jumped out of 
the car window while it was going fifty 
miles an hour, and was instantly killed. 
‘*Murdered by political economy’’ ought 
to be the verdict in her case.— Boston 
Pilot. 
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BRUSSELS CONGRESS 1902 AGAINST 
“REGULATION.” 





(The following report was written for the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL by a prominent physician.) 

Three years ago, in 1899, for the first 
time in history, those who oppose and 
those who favor State regulation of vice 
met face to face to discuss the great prob- 
lem of licensed vice on the continent of 
Europe and in other parts of the world. 
A great Congress was then held at Brus- 
sels, at which representatives of most of 
the great Powers were present. Jonathan 
Hutchinson, the leading English special- 
ist, gave a speech of half an hour against 
regulation, while Professor Fournier, the 
medical head of the French regulation 
system, made many startling admissions 
as to its failure from a scientific point of 
view. 

A second Congress of a similar charac- 
ter has just been held in the same place, 
from Sept. 1 to 6, with still more remark- 
able results in the direction of the cause 
of national righteousness. Nearly every 
important country was represented. 

Three years ago, at the first Congress, 
two brave ladies were present. Their 
number was increased to fifteen on the 
present occasion, some of them winning 
much applause from the audience by their 
oratory and clear reasoning. 

The Congress has gone extraordinarily 
against regulation of vice. On the first 
day the head of the French delegation, Dr. 
Gailleton, the Medical Professur of the 
University of Lyons, definitely ranged 
himself with those who oppose regulatiun, 
aud said several times that the system 
was “illusory’’ and ‘‘worth nothing, ab- 
solutely nothing.’”” The young Dr. 
Gaucher, the greatest of the rising gen- 
eration of French medical men on this 
subject, also came out strongly against 
regulation, and signed and energetically 
supported a resolution proposed by Pro- 
fessor Landouzy, another emineut French 
specialist, proposing its abavdonment. 
The extreme importance of this in the 
future will be seen when it is stated that 
Dr. Gaucher has just been appointed 
chief of the Hospital St. Louis in place of 
Professor Fournier, retired on account of 
the age limit. The young doctor is thus 
in what has been for many years the high- 
est professional chair on this subject in 
Europe. The editor of L’Indépendence 
Belge said that Dr. Gaucher’s attitude 
may be considered as a striking illustra- 
tion of the Anti-Regulationist revolution 
which is taking place in the French medi- 
cal profession. The Brussels paver, Le 
Petit Bleu, mentioned that throughout 
the Congress the two camps of the Regu- 
lationists and Abolitivnists vied with each 
other in declaring that regulation as it 
exists is ‘‘insufficieut, and even bad,.”’ A 
thoughtful Brussels lawyer, accustomed 
carefully tu weigh his words, said he con- 


sidered that regulation would probably ; 


disappear in France and Italy within the 
next five years, and in Germany and Rus- 
sia a few years later. 

A resolution was unanimously carried 
declaring that “it is necessary above 
everything to teach young men that not 
on'y are chastity and continence not inju- 
rious, but also that these virtues are most 
desirable from the medical point of view.”’ 

A very effective piece of work was the 





hanging in the hall-where the Congress 
met of five large charts, in French, pre- 
pared by Mr. Maurice Gregory of London, 
each headed in large letters, ‘‘England 
without Regulation.’”” They showed in a 
graphic way a steady decline, since the 
abolition of regulation in 1883, in maladies 
caused by vice in the general civil popula- 
tion, amongst infants (hereditary cases), 
amongst recruits, amongst the soldiers of 
the home army and sailors of the home 
navy. Mrs. Josephine E. Butler, writing 
to Mr. Gregory, said: ‘The charts will 
electrify (or blind) the eyes of those who 
look at them. The facts of nature are not 
allowed by the God of nature to contra- 
dict the facts of our moral life.’’ 

All who love righteousness may well 
rejoice in the outcome of the Brussels 
Congress of 1902. 

GEN. THOMPSON OF COLORADO ON EQUAL 
SUFFRAGE. 


DENVER, CoL., SEPT. 29, 1902. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Replying to request for opinion as to 
the political value and effects of the prac- 
tical working of woman suffrage in ‘‘the 
West,’’ permit me to say that, from six- 
teen years’ interested and close study of 
its operation in Wyoming (its earliest 
habitat), and Colorado, I am compelled to 
pronounce its adoption by the States 
named as the crowning feature of their 
polity. 

Aside from the legitimate consideration, 
in the premises, of all questions of human 
right and political justice to women as 
c nstituent members of society (which I 
may say, parenthetically, admits of no 
successful contravention), the practical 
working of female s.:.ffrage has not only 
been of great advantage directly to wom- 
en, legally, sccially and economically, but 
indirectly to the body politic. To meet 
that social objection which is still found 
lingering on the dunghill of an effete ro- 
manticism, and out of which a spurious 
chivalry attempts to decoct an opiate for 
the sex, viz., that participation in politi- 
cal affairs lowers the scale and tone of 
woman as mother, wife, sweetheart, et 
cetera, ad nauseam, let me say, simply, it 
is never put forward in our Rocky Moun- 
tain country by any sincere and unpreju- 
diced gentleman who speaks from the 
view-point of association, along the lines 
indicated, with the normal and uncor- 
rupted woman. 

Politically speaking, women are actually 
wiser and more conscientious handlers of 
the ballot than men. They exercise, in 
my judgment, a closer discrimination as 
to principles, public policies, and candi- 
dates,owing primarily to the fact that they 
hold themselves aloof from participation 
in machine politics, that most corrupting 
and dangerous of all forces working for 
the overthrow of American self-govern- 
ment. In consequence of their compara- 
tive exemption from machine influence, 
they are less hidebound in partisanship, 
more disposed than men to rebuke that 
political organization which puts forward 
for office well-known degenerates and pro- 
fessional ‘‘grafters.’’ They are disposed 
to regard character rather than perfunc- 
tory platform utterances as the correct 
criterion cf office-seekers. Women are no 
more subject to the influence of men in 
the family, in political matters, than are 
men to theirs. Their paramount interest 
in all moral and educational questions, 
alone, would be a complete justification 
for their enfranchisement. Note two 
discrete facts: With woman suffrage in op- 
erati »n in Wyoming for more than thirty 
years, the per capita illiteracy has been 
and is the lowest of any State in the Un- 
ion. In Colorado, not only with woman 
suffiage in operation, but for a number 
of years past with a truly great woman in 
charge of its educational bureau, the 
State has been raised to the foremost 
place in the Union in amount of m ney 
appropriated and expended per capita for 
educational advancement. 

Woman suffrage as an applied force to 
the body politic, has, in my judgment, 
but one weak point, viz., that women are 
not sufficiently aggressive in asserting 
their right to huld office. This arises, 
primarily, from the fact of their innate 
aversion to publicity, and their long reli- 
avce upon moral influence as their meth- 
od of political action. 

To any one abreast of the times it 
should be manifest that woman suffrage 
has come to stay, and should be adopted 
wherever the problem of self-government 
is to be successfully solved. This is rec- 
ognized by all seers, political or other- 
wise, as the ‘‘woman’s century.’’ Before 
us lies the correct organization of society, 
along political, economic, as well as new 
religious lines; and in the solution of it 
women’s agency will not be less vainable 
thao men’s. Their prescient wisdom and 
paramount agency in clarifying the reli- 
gious atmosphere within the past thirty 
years is, in my judgment, but a prophecy 
of their future sanitative influence in the 
correct solution of social organization, 
which is ‘tthe unfinished business’ of 











ours as well as other existing govern 
ments. Very respectfully, 
JOHN CHARLES THompson, 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue Last Woxp. By Alice MacGowan. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 1903. 


This is a lively love story. The hero. 
ine, who tells her own tale, travels on 
horseback through the wilds of Texas 
and loses her hat in the wind. It becomes 
the object of a wild hunt of cowboys, who 
gather up its dismembered fragments and 
forthwith ride five miles to a milliner’s 
shop and present her with a gorgeous 
substitute. Ona train she meets a young 
man of distinguished appearance (of aris. 
tocratic Virginia lineage, of course), who 
straightway makes love to her, and effects 
a decided impression on her youthful 
heart. She meets him again in New York 
City, where both are immersed in news. 
paper work. After mavy adventures and 
all sorts of complications, the story ends 
with a happy marriage. Exciting adven.- 
tures among Texas herdsmen give place 
to a journalistic career in New York City, 
‘‘We ar. going back to work that is dear 
to us, and best—oh, most best! We are 
going back side by side. hand in hand, to 
live our lives together,.”’ H. B. B, 





PoEMES ARMENIENS, anciens et modernes, 
Traduits par A. Tchobanian, Librairie 
A. Charles, 8 rue Monsieur-le-Prince, 
Paris, France. Price, 40 cents. 


This little volume contains a number of 
Armenian poems, by ancient and modern 
writers, translated into French by the Ar. 
menian poet Archag Tchobanian. They 
are preceded by an essay on Armenian 
poetry and art by Gabriel Mourey. This 
is a very appreciative sketch, including 
an outline of Armenian history, an esti- 
mate of Armenian characteristics, sup- 
ported by citations from well known writ- 
ers, and brief dissertations on Armenian 
architecture, art and music. It gives 
many interesting facts that are little 
known. Of the Armenian women M. 
Mourey says: ‘‘What the women of Ar- 
menia are doing to-day, their ancestresses 
did in old times, and Armenian history is 
full of characteristic incidents showing 
their courage. Have we not read, even so 
far back as in Elisée, that the wives of the 
soldiers who fell in the fourth century 
fighting under Vartan against the Persians 
preferred to abandon their lives of opu- 
lence, and the luxury of their palaces, and 
to retreat into the mountains rather than 
renounce the language, the traditions and 
the faith of their fathers? Again, only 
lately, in Sassoun, where at this moment 
the situation is growing more terribly 
threatening every day, when the officials 
of the Turkish government arrived to 
build block-bouses, the women attacked 
them with hatchets and drove them off. . . 
Let us not forget that Polyeucte was an 
Armenian, and in his country his example 
has not ceased to bear fruit. At Harpoot, 
during the last massacres, it is reported 
that fifty women and girls, pursued by the 
Turks, threw themselves into the Euphra- 
tes, singing hymns. At Sassoun, Chaké 
and her companions threw themse.ves 
from a precipice rather than abjure their 
faith.’’ Coming now to the poems, we 
tind some trauslations from the eloquent 
prayers, in rhythmic prose, of Gregory of 
Narek, a monk of the tenth century, and 
from the love-songs of Nahabed Koutchak, 
a singer of the fifteenth century. Of 
these last the following may serve as speci- 
mens: 

‘Thy face is like a moon, thy hair like 
a thick night; thy temples are like apples 
of psradise, and thine eyes were lent thee 
by the sea. Thou hast arched brows, 
dark eyes, and thine eye-lashes are arrows; 
thy mouth isa moist tulip, full of pearls.” 

‘My heart is a weeping child; I try to 
divert its attention by giving it candy. 
It weeps all day and asks to see thee; 
what can I doto quiet it? I show to mine 
eyes everything beautiful that there is in 
this world; what can I do if mine eyes 
wish to see only thee? My little soul, if 
thou askest me for my life, I will not re- 
fuse, I wi'l give it to thee; but I am afraid 
thou wilt ask me for mine eyes; how could 
I live without seeing thee?”’ 

Am pg the ancient popular songs are 
some that might have been written to 
describe the condition of thousands of 
Armenians to-day: 

‘*The wanderer in a foreign land has an 
aching heart; his life wastes away. At 
the sight of his fevered heart, even the 
rocks would be cleft. 

**When you would curse anyone, say to 
him, Be a wanderer! May the mountain 
be your pillow, may you lie upon the sand, 
and when you remember your country, 
may your whole body ache! 

**‘My heart is Jike a cracked pitcher: 
vainly I pour water into it, it is not filled. 
Every bird has found its mate, I remain 
all alone; every stone is fixed in its place, 
I rol: forevermore.”’ 

Or this: 

“I think at times upon my fate, the fate 
of an exile, and I weep; I spread myself 
abroad hke running water; I go from 
land to land. God alone knows the roads 
by whic) I shall pass aid the places 
where I shall stay. Who will throw the 
earth upon me, who will plant a cross oD 
my grave, that I may sleep in peace? By 
day I am like an arrow, I go whither they 
speed me; by night I am like the bow, I 
fall, with cord relaxed.” 

Or this: 

“I was a quince-bush, growing on & 
rock, They came and upro:ted me, and 
transplanted me to a foreign orchard. 
They have watered me with sugar. water. 
Brothers, come and carry me b.ck to my 
own soil, and water me with the water of 
the snuws!”’ 

Tracslations of poems from seven mod- 
ern Armenian ports follow. We will giv® 
ouly one specimen, the ‘Lullaby for our 
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Mother Armenia,”’ by Archag Tchobanian, 
which may be rendered into English verse 
as follows: 


All naked at the crossroads thou dost sit. 
The snow descends and clings along thine 


r; 
Dark wounds are in thy flesh; thine eyes 
have grown 
As red as lakes of blood, in thy despair. 


The ancient Mother thou, of age-long griefs ; 

Sieteaee round thy heart its chain hath 
lai 

In countless rings ; black winds have smitten 


thee, 
And heavy shadows on thy life have weighed. 


What evil fairy spun thy thread of fate? 

Who, seeing thee cast down and like to die, 

Will call to mind that thou wast once a maid 

Of mighty strength, with proud and radiant 
eye? 


Thy tresses like a banner floated wide 

On the free mountain where thy spirit fleet 

Leaped, with exultant cry, from peak to peak ; 

Thy proud breast swelled with milk as honey 
sweet. 


All brigands have desired thee; monstrous 
foes 

Threw themselves on thee; long didst thou 
contend, 

Long didst thou struggle, until, wearied out, 

Thou didst sink down exhausted at the end. 


And yet, amid destructive forces vast, 

Thy soul was kind, and fruitful in all worth. 
Thou to the world didst add a flower of life; 
Thy fingers drew forth beauty from the earth. 


Mother of gold wast thou, with dazzling 
breasts,— 

The goddess Anahit, with peaceful eyes. 

Wealth from thy bosom rained, rays from thy 
glance; 

Thy lips were musical, thy hands were wise. 


Barbarians bound thy hands, thy tender flesh 

Tore and polluted; in those darksome days 

Thou didst become the Mother blood-be- 
stained, 

With myriad wounds, and dragged through 
Calvary’s ways. 


Yet thou wast beauteous, thou wast brave in 
pain! 

In fetters, still thy soul did ardent burn. 

Thou brokest many a formidable yoke, 

And oft from death to life didst thou return. 


Thine eyes were turned forever to the light; 

Toward the new world its course thy spirit 
sped; 

And thou stood’st firmfor centuries, all alone, 

Against the flood of Asia making head. 


That torrent, growing greater and more 
fierce, 

O’erthrew thee, quenched beneath its waves 
thy light. 

Then wretched, panting, stretched upon the 


earth, 
Yet living still, thou waitedst through the 
night. 


Sometimes by night the crosses of old tombs 

Stirred and were shaken; with an angry 
light 

The genii of Mt. Ararat passed by ; 

From thy great lakes shot flashes red and 
bright 


The low sound of a drum-beat crossed the 
air, 

And, trembling, to the mountain summits 
bold 

Thou didst uplift thine eyes; then fell again 

The heavy shadows and the silence cold. 


Once, anguished, thou upstartedst; from thy 
lips 

A cry of pain and of rebellion rushed; 

But deaf the world remained; thine effort 


vain 
*"Neath the blind heel of brutal force was 
crushed. 


’Mid fires of evil omen, monsters dire 

Appeared, which burned thine heart, plucked 
out thine eyes. 

Driven from thy home, thou on the ground 
didst fall 

’Mid blood and ashes, ’neath the windy skies. 


And now, a mournful shadow, thou dost sit 

’Mid smoking ruins, desolate, oppressed. 

Thy wounds are bitten by the wind; the 
blood 

Falls drop by drop from thy discolored breast. 


Slowly thou shak’st thy head, and shedding 
tears 

Thou singest low and sweet a lullaby— 

That of thy children fallen in their blood, 

Or exiled, scattered, flung abroad to die; 


Thelullaby of youthful flames now quenched, 
And eyes now darkened that were once so 


fair; 
And that of those who live and suffer still, 
In poverty, in dungeons, in despair. 


Enough! thy lullaby’s a chant of death! 

Enough! We’ll sing thee a new lullaby— 

A luilaby of hope and of revenge. 

The dead will thrill with joy where low they 
lie. 


Holy is grief, 


Lift up thy head, weep not! 
Earth naught 


And great and wholesome. 
nobler knows 

Than is the victim brave beneath his cross. 

’Tis in the shadow that the dawn-light grows. 


The black destroyers, the red torturers 

Shall vanish—they like smoke shall disap- 
pear, 

And from thine ashes thou shalt rise again, 

Made young by suffering, radiant, bright 
and clear. 


Weep not! No longer droop thy piteous head, 

Nor let thine hair stream wild the winds 
among; 

But know thyself, and gather up thy powers! 

Thy strength has propped a stranger's house 
too long. 


Pale brothers who have fallen, sleep in 
eace ! 
Stretch thy great hands and bless us, Mother! 
Rise, 
And may our blood dry up, and may our 
lives 
Be for thine happiness a sacrifice! 


Thou shalt come forth triumphant from these 
shades ; 

Stars shall thine eyes become, and sparkle 
bright; 

Thy wounds to radiant roses shall be changed, 

And from thy whitened hair shall spring forth 
light. 

Thou at the opening of the ways shalt stand, 

And break the bonds that held thee down 
in gloom. 

O Mother, rise! thy pains were childbirth 


pangs; 
It is a world that stirs within thy womb! 


The collection as a whole contains much 
that is of interest. Some of the love- 
songs are indelicate, and might with bet- 
ter taste have been omitted. Also one re- 
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grets to find Bedros Tourian, who seems 
to Western readers the most genuinely 
poetical of all the Armenian writers of 
verse, represented in this collection by 
one short poem only. But, after all criti- 
cisms have been made, the volume re- 
mains a valuable contribution to the very 
limited stock of European literature re- 
lating to Armenia. Mr. Tchobanian has 
rendered a real service in translating these 
poems into a language so universally read 
as French, a work for which his thorough 
knowledge of French admirably fits him. 
They have hitherto been like gems in a 
mine, buried in the darkness of a lan- 
guage that few Europeans or Americans 
could understand. Mr. Tchobanian de 
serves gratitude for uaving brought them 
to the light. A. 8. B. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 


OCTOBER. 





The goldenrod is covered with frost, 
The grasses are crystal reeds, 

For young October, regardless of cost, 
Has silvered the roadside weeds. 


The sumachs in hoary velvet stand 
Like knights of the Holy Grail, 

And the pine tree sentinels of the land 
Have buckled their gleaming mail. 


The ferns on the hillside are snowy plumes 
Like wraiths of their former selves, 
And the meadow is covered with phantom 
blooms, 
The work of the autumn elves. 
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ROLLO AND RED PEGGY. 


Rollo was a big mastiff puppy. He 
lived in the city with a Mr. and Mrs, 
James and their little daughter Bessie. 

Mr. and Mrs. James thought a great 
deal of Rollo, or they could never have 
had patience with him; for puppies are 
capable of much mischief, and young 
Rollo was no exception. He seemed de- 
termined to try his teeth on everything; 
but, just when Mrs. James began to feel 
as if she could not much longer have every 
valuable article in the house chewed up, 
she hit upon a funny plan for managing 
him. 

It happened that a new doll for little 
Bessie had arrived, which so pleased her 
that the old favorite—a doll made of red 
flannel, and named Red Peggy—generally 
lay neglected in a corner. 

As Rollo was settling himself one day 
to chew a little stocking, Mrs. James 
tossed Red Peggy toward him, telling him 
to bite that, if he must bite something. 

From that hour Red Peggy was adopted 
by the young mastiff. He carried ber 
with him about the house, even took her 
sometimes to call on the neighbors, and 
would carry her down the street if not 
watched. Rollo’s treatment of her did 
not greatly improve Red Peggy's looks, 
but that made no difference to him. He 
seemed to like to play with his doll as if 
he were a little girl instead of a dog. 

One day, when he had been biting his 
little companion a long time, Mrs. James 
said to him, reproachfully: ‘‘Why, Rollo, 
how you do abuse poor Red Peggy!’’ 

Rollo raised his head, and looked at his 
mistress a minute or two, as if he were 
thinking over what she had said. Then, 
in a very repentant way, he began to lick 
his doll; nor did he stop until he had 
licked her all over. That is a dog’s way 
of kissing. 

Another time Rollo trotted over to visit 
a neighbor across the street. Of course, 
Red Peggy went, too. The man to whom 
he was paying the visit wished to send a 
paper over to Mr. James, and thought 
he would have Rollo carry it. So he took 
Red Peggy away from the mastiff, laid 
her on the step, putting the paper instead 
in Rollo’s mouth, then told him to carry 
it home. 

Rollo gave a dignified wag of the end of 
his tail, and trotted to the gate, where he 
stopped and thought a minute. Then he 
laid down the paper, and went straight 
back for Red Peggy. 

Several attempts ended in the same 
way. At last the doll was carefully 
rolled in the paper, which was then given 
to Rollo with the sharp order, ‘Go 
home!” 

Rollo trotted away quickly; but, when 
he reached the middle of the road, he 
deliberately laid down his bundle, poked 
his nose into it till he found his beloved 





Red Peggy, lifted her out, and then ran 
triumphantly home with her, leaving the 
paper in the road. 

In fact, so long as I knew Rollo, he 
never would obey any command which 
forced him to lay his dear Red Peggy 
down, nor go to any place where he must 
leave her behind, in this way quite out- 
doing little girls in his love for his doll.— 
Little Folks. 





HUMOROUS. 


He—I should like to ask you for some- 
thing—it’s really a very small thing, 
She—Certainly, with pleasure! 

is it? 
He—Your hand!—Fliegende Blaetter. 


Mr. Yerning—If you will only marry 
me, I promise you I'll make you a good 
husband. 

Miss De Termind—Never fear! If I de- 
cide to marry you I'll make you that.— 
Philadelphia Press. 


Father (impressively)—Suppose I should 
be taken away suddenly, what would be- 
come of you, my boy? 

Irreverent son—I’d stay here. The 
question is, what would become of you?— 
—Tit-Bita. 

The baby of the family had her first 
view of a zebra at the Lincoln Park Zoo 
in Chicago the other day. Whereupon, 
after gazing at him in sume surprise, she 
exclaimed rapturously, ‘‘Oh, see that lit- 
tle horse with a baseball sweater on!’’— 
Youth’s Companion. 


What 


Philip was saying his prayers before 
going to bed, and ended his supplication 
with ‘‘Amen, Philip Evans,’’ ‘*Why, Phil- 
ip, why did you say that?’’ asked his 
mother. ‘‘Well,’’ he replied, “I didn’t 
want to be mixed up with brother Ed, he 
acts so dreadfully !’’— Boston Transcript. 


A Newcastle man, who seldom attends 
church, was persuaded to hear a sermon 
and was much impressed. ‘*You are never 
too old to learn,’’ he remarked confiden- 
tially toa friend. ‘*Now I always thought 
Sodom and Gomorrah were husband and 
wife, and I find they were nothing but 
two cities.”’"—American Weekly. 


At a French theatre one evening during 
the performance of a play by Soumet, a 
spectator was observed to be slumbering. 
**Look,”’ said Dumas to the author, who 
was sitting near him, ‘‘you see the effect 
produced by your tragedy!’’ Next even- 
ing at the same theatre it happened that 
the play was one of Dumas’s own, and it 
happened also that a gentleman in the 
stalls was overpowered by sleep. Soumet, 
being present, noticed this, and with in- 
finite satisfaction, tapping Dumas on the 
shoulder and pointing to the offender, he 
said, ‘‘Please notice, my dear Dumas, 
that your plays can send people to sleep 
as well as mine.’’ ‘*Not at all,’’ was the 
ready answer; “that’s our friend of yes- 
terday; he has not waked up yet!”’ 








The Law of Married Women 
in Massachusetts, 


GEORGE A. O. ERNST 


of the Suffolk Bar. 
For Sale at 3 Park St., Boston. 
PRICE, $2.00. 


BY 





His humor is very marked and equally wel- 
come, admirably concise.—Springfleld Republi. 
can. 


It is free from legal technicalities, is adapted 
to the understand o6 of all intelligent people, 
and is an excellent book to have in the library 
a I ready reference.—Saturday Evening Ga- 
zette. 


A brilliant and breezy little boak. The subject 
is handled with a delightfully unconventional 
freedom from the traditional solemnity of pro- 
fessional dealing with questions of law.—Boston 
Transcript. 


There has been no more efficient and consci, 
entious investigation of the legal status of wom- 
en. The author brings to his task a careful- 
judicial temperament. All important questions 
in regard to property are made plain, and the 
book in every way meets the needs of the case.— 
Boston Journal. 


The author has rendered an immense service to 
the cause of equal rights, and to the diffusion 
of just the knowledge which is of prime impor- 
tance in the intelligent discussion of the ques- 
tion. Facts are presented in such simple, com- 
prehensible style as to be easily assimilated by 
the most superficial student.—Soston Courier. 


Its subjects are discussed in a thoroughly intel- 
ligible manner, and not without occasional 
flash-s of welcome wit. It is a book that hus- 
bands, as well as wives, may study with profit.— 
Boston Beacon. 


It contains information of the utmost impor 
tance to every woman, carefully condensed and 
classified so that ahy intelligent reader will be 
able to form a clear idea upon the subject. Mas- 
sachusetts women are under great and lasting 
obligations to the author.— Woman's Journal. 

Written in a style which will appeal to the pop 
ular mind.—The Green Bag. 


Written in a popular style, it will be found both 
interesting and instructive. Women certainly 
ought to understand the laws which affect them, 
and there can be no pleasanter way of informing 
themselves than by the use of this book.—Chris- 
tian Register. 

It is written in an interesting manner, and no 
reader will consider it dry. Those whose cause 
he has adyecated, the women of Massachusetts 
and women everywhere, will rejoice in the ap- 
pearance of so able achampion.— American Law 
Review 


A very helpful and suggestive volume.— Boston 
Rudget. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna 
H Saw, Avice Stonk BLAckwett, and 
Lucy E. AntHoNy. For sale at Woman’s 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St.. Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 








FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.—Address 
Mrs. A. M. Spofford, 49 Rutland 8t., Bostoa. 


Woman’s Medical 
of PENNSYLVANIA. 


53d Annual Session. Thorough course. Four years. Exceptional facilities for Laboratory 
and Bedside Instruction. Full particulars in catalogue. 


CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean, Box 500, 21st St. & N, College Ave , Philadelphia, Pa 
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SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFF/°R AND RESIC ENCE: 


1s BE. Cottage St., Boston. 





The Drs. give their attention to both GENERA: 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMER 


Office hours from 10 A. M. tos P.M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


The Club Woman 


(Founded in 1897) 


Is the only OFFICIAL ORGAN 
of the 


General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, 


and is therefore the regular medium of 
communication between the Club women 
of America. 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 

$1.00 A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 
91 Bedford Street, Room 10, 








Boston 











THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 


If you are 


A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 


It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 














THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere, 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GOLDSTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains fuli and valuable infor- 
matioa regarding women’s public work 
in Australia and New Zealand. 
American men and women who wish to 

keep in touch with what is happening ip 

tke legislative ‘experimental stations’’ of 

Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 

sending 50 cents, the annual subscription 

to WomAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melbourne, Australia. 





STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St., Boston 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leatiets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
ofticial organ of the State Union. A 
bright, hreezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
peranpum. Callers are always welcome, 

Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 
KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
HarrioT T. Topp, Cor. Sec’y. 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 


and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 








$1050. No. 204 Neponset Avenue. House of 
12rooms. Mortgage of $2750 at 5 per cent. can 
stand as long as interest is paid. Rented at $25a 
month to responsible tenant. Will sell equit 
for $1050 on easy terms—say $200 cash and mont 

ly payments of $25 each. t 40 by 100 feet. Ad- 
dreas H. B. BLACKWELL, WOMAN’s ‘TorRnt- 
Office, Boston. 





Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 


The next regular course of lectures will 
commence Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1902, and 
continues eight months, 


For catalogues of either school. or other 
iuformation, address the Secreta: ,, 
CHARLES P, THAYER, A. M., M. D., 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mase. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical schoo) 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists 





Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients be'ng 
annually available for poll 


For catalogues and information apply to 
FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thirtieth year opens October 2, 1902. 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 1902. 





THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 
Opened its present session Sept. 3, 1902. For 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. PieRoy 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd S8t., 
New York. 





The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West. 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 


RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 
DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agents. 
8. W. ECCLES, 
Gen. Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 








The Ruins of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 
c he Valley and Hills ot Monterey, 


ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THE 


Southern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Care 
New Orleans to the City of Mexice 


Connections made at New Orleans witb 
all Eastern Lines. 








For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the “Sunset” a, a 
monthly publication devoted to the development 
of the Pacific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TELEPHONE Ne. 1871. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
contine to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office — whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








QUESTION THE CANDIDATES. 

Next month the American people, or, 
more properly speaking, the men over 21 
years of age, will elect a National House 
of Representatives. In every representa- 
tive district the choice will be between 
two or more contesting candidates. Let 
every voter who bas opinions and wishes 
those opinions enforced in legislation, 
question the Corgressional candidates in 
his district and ascertain their respective 
views on the subjects which he considers 
of most pressing importance. Then let 
him vote for the man who holds his opin- 
ion, irrespective of party. If the voter 
votes blindly, he must not complain if he 
finds himself misrepresented. 

The most important question for 4 can- 
didate for the State Legislature is or 
should be the extension of suffrage to 
women. But in the case of a Congress- 
man the most pressing question at pres- 
ent is a supply of anthracite coal. If 
a voter has any definite opinion as to 
what Congress ought to do in that matter, 
he should get from each of the men who 
aspire to represent him in Congress a 
clear expression, For myself, I am of opin- 
ion that Congress should interfere, if neces- 
sary taking temporary possesion of the 
coal mines and the adjacent railroads and 
setting the miners to work. Therefore 1 
propose to vote for that Congressional 
candidate who will frankly promise to 
try to bring about such action. So, too, 
if all who believe in repealing the tariff on 
the products of trust monopolies would 
do likewise, tariff revision would speedily 
be made, 

Whenever men will subordinate their 
party preferences to their views of public 
interest and public duty, we shall have 
good government—never until then. If 
every voter who believes in equal suffrage 
for women would discriminate in his 
choice of legislators, we should have 
women voting very soon. It is because 
suffragists do not make it a point to vote 
for suffragists that the cause moves 80 
slowly. 

Party leaders naturally seek to evade 
direct issues. I am assured by an intelli- 
gent friend in Philadelphia that the failure 
of Governor Stone to protect non-union 
miners in their undoubted right to work 
if so disposed, has been in order to save 
the Republican candidates for Congress 
and the State Legislature from possible 
defeat in the November election. ‘‘The 
day after election,’’ said my friend, ‘‘Gov- 
ernor Stone will call out the 10,000 na- 
tional guards and police the mining dis- 
trict. Until then he will temporize and 
do nothing.’’ But the pressure of public 
calamity has compelled him to do so. 

The privations and sufferings of 
millions, the paralysis of business, the 
dislocation of industry—all are disregard- 
ed, in order that the people may be pre- 
vented from making an intelligent choice 
of legislators and Congressmen. ‘'Play- 
ing politics’? with human lives may suc- 
ceed in postponing a verdict this fall. 
But, as Abraham Lincoln well said, ‘You 
may fool all the people some of the time 
and some of the people all the time, but 
you can’t fool all the people all the time.”’ 
With coal at $20a ton, how long will the 
politicians fool the women into believing 
that they have all the rights they want? 

H. B. B. 


qu“ qo ——_—— 


COMERS AND GOERS. 

Among the callers at the Woman’s 
JOURNAL Office during the past few days 
have been several visitors from foreign 
parts. One was a young German Baron- 
ess from the Baltic provinces of Russia 
who is spending a short time in this 
country. She was greatly interested in 
the woman question, and especially eager 
to leirn all she could about the move- 
ment agaiost the State regulation of vice. 
She is an earnest opponent of this bad 
system in her own country, and had been 
delighted to read in the American papers 
that the President had not introduced the 
Grand Duke Boris to Mrs. Roosevelt, be- 
cause of his notorious morals. 

While the Baroness was giving us an 
extremely interesting account of the state 
of things in her far-off part of the world, 
Miss Emilie Poulsson and her sister came 
in, bringing with them Miss Anna Hvoslev 
of Christiania. She rejoiced the Baron- 
ess by the assurance that State-regulated 
vice had been abolished in Norway five 





years ago, and all attempts to reintroduce 
it had failed. Both ladies are strong be- 
lievers in equal rights for women. For 
more than thirty years the WomAn’s 
JOURNAL Office has been a centre for 
visitors from foreign parts who want any 
information about the woman question; 
but it has seldom held a more interesting 
group than was presented by the rosy, 
dark-eyed, keenly alert young German 
Baroness, plying the quiet, intelligent, 
fair-haired Scandinavian lady with eager 
questions, while the Poulsson sisters and 
the staff of the WomAN’s JOURNAL sat 
by and drank in the conversation. Miss 
Hvoslev will address the Fortnightly next 
Tuesday. 

Another welcome visitor this week was 
a young Canadian lady, Dr. Wood of To- 
ronto, a friend of Hon. James L. Hughes, 
and now an interne at the New England 
Hospital for Women and Children. She 
gave us points about the government of 
Toronto, where women have had munici- 
pal suffrage for many years; and she bore 
pleasant testimony to the high esteem in 
which Mr. Hughes is held in his own 
city. A. 8. B. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


Rev. Lucy A. Milton has been installed 
as pastor of the Universalist church at 
Gardner, Mass. Miss Milton is the first 
woman to take charge of a church in 
Gardner, and the number of ministerial 
brethren who took part in the installation 
service illustrated the change of sentiment 
toward women who aspire to teach as 
‘*having authority.’’ The invocation was 
given by Rev. J. H. Mansfield, pastor of 
the Chestnut Street Church, who also 
conducted the responsive service. Rev. 
Medville McLaughlin, rector of St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church, read the scriptures, and 
prayer was offered by Rev. G. G. Robbie, 
of Leominster. The sermon was preached 
by Rev. Abram Conklin, of Fitchburg. 
Rev. Edson Reifsnider, of Danvers, deliv- 
eredthe charge to the people, and Rev. J.S. 
Cutler, of Orange, the charge to the pas- 
tor. Kev. B. 8. Gilman, of the First Con- 
gregational Church, welcomed the pastor 
tothe town. After the closing hymn by 
the choir, the benediction was pronounced 
by the new pastor. Miss Milton is a 
graduate of Tufts College, ’98. 


The Methodist General Conference of 
Canada, which met recently at Winnepeg, 
wrestled with the question of admitting 
women as lay delegates. An ‘‘elect’’ lady 
was sent as a delegate to a previous Gen- 
eral Conference, and one or two to Annual 
Conferences, but they were regarded as 
ineligible, consequently the discussion 
was in the nature of a continuation of a 
perennial question. It was noteworthy 
that the discussion was immediately pre- 
ceded by an exceptionally able address by 
Mrs. Chisholm, president of the Manitoba 
W.C.T. U. She presented greetings on 
bebalf of the Provincial and Dominion 
bodies, expressing congratulations for the 
excellent work done by the Methodist 
Church through its missionary enter- 
prises, Sunday schools, Epworth Leagues, 
pulpit and publications. She spoke of 
the union’s ideals as the ‘‘organized motb- 
er love of the world’’ and ‘‘a white life 
for two.”’ 

Dr. A. D. Watson, Toronto, reported 
from the Memorial Committee that memo- 
rials had come from Toronto, and West 
Nipissing districts, London, Hamilton, 
Bay of Quinte, Manitoba and the North- 
west, British Columbia, and Nova Scotia 
Conferences, asking that women be ad- 
mitted to district meetings and Annual 
and General Conferences. The committee 
recommended that the change be adopted 
and that the discipline be altered to read 
‘‘lay delegates’’ instead of ‘‘laymen.”’ 

Rev. Jasper Wilson, of Ridgetown, on- 
jected. ‘tHe took a second place to no 
one in his regard for the noble work of 
women in the church, but he felt that if 
they entered into the mavagement of the 
churches, just in the same proportion 
would men who were not heart and soul 
in sympathy with the church go out of its 
attendance and out of its work.”’ 

Half a dozen men were on their feet to 
reply, but Rev. Dr. Crothers, of Belle- 
ville, was given the floor. “I am sur- 
prised that we have any in this audience 
who would vote against this recommenda- 
tion,’”’ he began amid laughter. He hoped 
the Conference would take forward 
ground. We were living in the twentieth 
century, although some people seemed to 
think it was the nineteenth or possibly 
the eighteenth. Susannah Wesley was 
really the mother of Methodism, and Bar- 
bara Heck and other women were illustri- 
ous examples of what women could do 
forthe church. They had had a splendid 
illustration in the address of the after- 
noon; and was there ever a body of men 
who formulated such a platform as that 
of the W.C. T. U.? This question might 
be delayed for a time, but it was bound to 
come. Was not the grandest empire the 
world had ever seen guided and controlled 





for over sixty years by one of the grand- 
est women ever seen? (Applause.) 

Rev. Dr. German, of Toronto, said: “I 
am opposed to the motion, It is a ques- 
tion of so much importance that the door 
of the church should not be opened hasti- 
ly. I recognize that wherever God has 
given talent, it was given for a purpose, 
given for use, and I recognize that women 
have this talent. Yet I feel that we are 
not prepared to pass this resolution to- 
day.’’ He wished that it might be referred 
to the Annual Conference of 1905. 

Rev. J. R. Grundy, of Strathroy, said 
that the London Conference had expressed 
itself strongly in favor of the motion. 
They had before them the action of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church on the other 
side of the line, where, after years of hesi- 
tation, they had finally admitted women. 
Women were admitted to Quarterly 
Boards, and did they not help the business 
of those boards? In the management of 
missionary affairs the women had set the 
church an example worthy of imitation. 
In many respects women had shown their 
capability for business, and he believed 
the men would be greatly helped if they 
had women with them in their Confer- 
ences. 

Mr. Joseph Gibson, of Ingersoll, asked 
if any man said that women were not equal 
to men in intelligence. ‘Go to any 
church meeting, and you will find three 
or four women to every man. God pity 
us if on the other side the proportion will 
bethe same way!’’ (Laughter.) Woman 
was quite equal to man, and every element 
in the make-up of woman would be a 
source of strength to the Conference. 

The vote was then taken, resulting in a 
tie, 126 for and 126 against, a tbree- 
fourths majority being necessary for pas- 
sage. F. M. A. 








————_e 


MISS GOLDSTEIN IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 


Miss Vida Goldstein, the Australian 
delegate to the International Woman Suf- 
frage Conference at Washington, was 
warmly welcomed upon her return to her 
own country. On landing at Sydney, she 
was greeted by the good news of the 
granting of full suffrage to the women of 
New South Wales. The Sydney Daily 
Telegraph of Aug. 20, just received, brings 
the following account of her reception: 


“Citizens all,” began Miss Goldstein, 
with a touch of triumph in her voice, and 
to the answering applause of a hall full of 
ladies at the School of Arts last night, ‘I 
congratulate you on the accomplishment 
of the franchise.’’ (Applause.) When she 
reached Auckland her feelings had gone 
down to zero at the news given her by a 
newspaper man that the bill had been 
thrown out. 

On arrival in Sydney, however, Miss 
Scott had met her on the wharf with the 
exclamation, ‘‘We've got it! Isn’t it love- 
ly?”? (Laughter.) What Miss Scott meant 
she did not at first understand, *‘but with 
that extra sense which belongs to suffra- 
gists,’’ naively explained Miss Goldstein, 
“T soon dropped to it.’ (Laughter.) The 
New South Wales Legislative Council was 
not so bad, after all—very much better 
than the Council in that slow old State of 
Victoria, of which she was a native. 
Again she congratulated them on ‘adding 
one more star to the suffrage flag.’’ (Ap- 
plause.) 

The meeting was held under the aus- 
pices of the New South Wales Woman- 
hood Suffrage League, to hear Miss Gold- 
stein’s report of her visit to the recent 
Woman Suffrage Conference at Washing- 
ton. Mrs. Benjamin Palmer occupied the 
chair. It was the first night out the 
ladies have had since their Suffrage Bill 
passed, and they were cheerful almost to 
the degree of hilarity. 

The first International Woman Suffrage 
Conference the world had known, said 
Miss Goldstein, was convened, as was fit- 
ting, in the Capital of the country where 
the woman movement has ever been most 
active, since there had been such a thing 
as an organized movement to secure for 
women equal political rights with men. 
To-day, in every part of the civilized 
world, they found women demanding and 
getting rights and privileges that their 
grandmothers would have stvod aghast at 
the bare thought of. 

Some of them would remember the 
fierce controversy, the bitter antagonism 
that arose throughout England and Amer- 
ica when women first demanded admis- 
sion to the universities. Women had won 
their way into the universities, however, 
and still they married, as of yore, and 
loved their husbands and their babies just 
as dearly and tenderly, and perhaps more 
wisely, than women whose souls never 
soared above the frying-pan and spring 
cleaning. (Laughter.) Now they did not 
heed the cries of those who would fain 
put a barrier to the advance of women 
into any and every profession for which 
they felt they had a special fitness. 
(Applause.) Gradually and determinedly 
women had broken down the political 
barriers, first in one country, and then in 
another. Australia, far from being the 





smallest star on the woman suffrage flag, 
although the newest, was the largest and 
most brilliant, for Australia was the only 
country in the world which gave its wom- 
en national suffrage and the right to sit in 
the national Parliament. (Applause.) 
The glad news of the passing of the 
Federal Franchise Bill reached her an 
hour before she was to address an audi- 
ence in the State of New York, and she 
could assure them that she was a proud 
woman as she stood on the platform and 
announced to those American men and 
women the latest and most brilliant suf- 
frage victory, and listened to their ringing 
cheers. (Applause.) An international con- 
ference such as she attended at Washing- 
ton formed a natural mile-stone on the 
march of progress. Two of the best meet- 
ings of the conference were ‘‘an evening 
with the new woman” and “an evening 
with the new man.”’ She wondered if any 
man would regard her as a strictly impar- 





tial critic when she said that there was | 


absolutely no doubt that all the honors | 


were with the new woman. (Applause.) 
The new man was good, but the new wo- 
man was superb. 

The reports presented from the various 
Anglo-Saxon and European countries were 
full of interest, and brought home to vast 
audiences the extraordinary fact that in 
many countries where some form of mon- 
archical government prevailed women en- 
joyed greater political freedom than did 
the women who lived in a republic. In 
England, Russia, Sweden, Norway, and 
Australia, women had tbe municipal suf- 
frage, a right enjoyed by American wom- 
en in only five States. There were several 
reasons why woman suffrage had not been 
adopted throughout the States, but the 
most important was the complexity of the 
State constitutions and the involved meth- 
ods of legislative procedure. Miss Gold- 
stein first gave what she called a bird’s- 
eye view of the general proceedings of the 
Conference, and then described in detail 
some of the work done by the interna. 
tional representatives. 

“Citizens of no mean country,’’ con- 
cluded Miss Goldstein, “let us enter the 
new international alliance, and never rest 
until we have obtained for the women of 
other lands the same privileges which we 
enjoy in Australia.’’ (Applause.) 

At the close of her interesting address 
Miss Goldstein answered a number of 
questions. 

Dr. Morris moved, and it was resolved, 
with hearty acclamation, ‘‘That the league 
thank their delegate, Miss Vida Gold- 
stein, most cordially for her report, and 
are proud to think that they were so well 
represented at the great Woman Suffrage 
Conference in Washington.”’ ‘ 

It was also resolved, ‘‘That the Woman- 
hood Suffrage League of New South Wales 
desire to record their gratitude to the 
Premier (Sir John See) for the victory he 
won upon Aug. 14 for woman suffrage in 
New South Wales, and they also desire to 
record thanks to the vice-president of the 
Upper House (Mr. F. B. Suttor) and all 
those friends in the Assembly and Legis- 
lative Council who supported the bill.”’ 


><: 


KINDERGARTEN AND SCHOOL. 





Mme. Saito, formerly Miss Mine Mo- 
rishima of Tokyo (who received her kin- 
dergarten training from Miss Nora A. 
Smith), and Miss Yuka Noguchi, also of 
Tokyo, established in 1900 the Futaba 
Yochiyen (Seed Leaf Kindergarten) for 
the children of the very poor in a certain 
quarter of theircity. They first occupied 
an old wooden cottage with four very 
small rooms, only two of which were 
available for kindergarten use. The num- 
ber of pupils was only sixteen. Now, a 
better buiiding has been rented and forty- 
six children are accommodated. Miss 
Machi Hirano has been the chief working 
kindergartner from the beginning, al- 
though Miss Noguchi and Miss Morishima 
have visited the kindergarten and given 
their help on alternate days. Children 
are invited to come every school morning 
as soon as they have finished their break- 
fast, that they may be kept off the street. 
As their parents wish to send them out 
early, they usually appear by seven or 
eight o’clock. They are taken care of at 
the kindergarten for six hours each school 
day. 

The women teachers in one of the coun- 
ties of West Virginia are reported to be 
organizing a union, with a view to strik- 
ing for higher pay. The average salary 
of a woman teacher in this county is said 
to be only $30a month. The teachers de- 
clare that this is not a living wage at the 
present time. They emphasize the fact 
that the cost of living has increased 
greatly during recent years, while their 
pay has remained the same. Unless the 
school committees advance their salaries 
sufficiently to meet the enlarged demands 
on their purses, they threaten to strike. 

F. M. A. 





Have you seen the women’s department 
at the Mechanics’ Fair? It is worth seeing. 








MR. HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
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—— you, we shall know you, if we ever 
catch you on the other side of the river!’ 
Feeling ran so high fora time that if he 
had been found on the Kentucky side of 
the border he would probably have been 
burned alive. 

Mr. Blackwell was one of several young 
men of liberal views who were instrumen- 
tal in arranging lectures at the West for 
Emerson and other distinguished radicals, 

On May 1, 1855, he married Lucy Stone, 
He had been present in 1853 when she and 
Wendell Phillips and Theodore Parker 
spoke at a legislative hearing in Boston 
in support of a woman suffrage peti- 
tion headed by Louisa Alcott’s mother; 
and he had made up his mind then 
to marry her if he could. He confided 
his wishes to William Lloyd Garri- 
son, who shook his head dubiously ag 
to his prospects of success, but gave 
him a letter of introduction to Deacon 
Henshaw, a leading abolitionist in West 
Brookfield, Mass., where Lucy lived. The 
deacon received him hospitably, and told 
him that Lucy was on a lecture trip, but 
was expected home that afternoon. Ile 


spent the hours of waiting in reading Em- . 


erson on the shore of the beautiful lake, 
Lucy could turn her hand to anything 
about the house; and when he called at 
the old farm, he found her standing on 
the kitchen table, whitewashing the 
ceiling. 

He had a long and arduous courtship, 
for Lucy had made up her mind never to 
marry, meaning to devote herself wholly 
to the work for equal rights. But he 
promised to devote himself to the same 
work, and persuaded her that together 
they could do more for it than she could 
do alone. No man ever kept a promise 
more loyally. 

On their marriage they issued a joint 
protest against the inequalities of the 
marriage laws, which in those days gave 
the husband almost unlimited power over 
his wife and children. This protest was 
widely published, and helped to get the 
laws amended. 

His wife had his full support and sym- 
pathy in the unusual course that she 
took in continuing to be called by her own 
name after marriage. She regarded the 
loss of the wife’s name as a symbol of the 
loss of her individuality, and could not 
conscientiously comply with the custom, 
Eminent lawyers, including Chief Justice 
Chase, told her that it was only a custom, 
and not a legal obligation. I have sel- 
dom seen my father more indignant than 
when his wife was debarred from voting 
for school committee because she would 
not register as Lucy Blackwell, and be- 
cause a small Boston official thought he 
knew more about law than the Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States. Mr. Blackwell 
proposed that he and I should go before 
the registrars and make oath that we had 
known her for more than twenty years, 
and that her name was Lucy Stone. 

Their early married life was spent at 
Walnut Hills, Cincinnati. They were 
near neighbors of Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Having known Mr, Blackwell for years as 
a boy always full of mischief and fun, 
Mrs. Stowe was amazed to hear of his 
marriage to the serious and earnest young 
reformer, and exclaimed, ‘‘Is it possible 
that that wild boy has married Lucy 
Stone!” 

A little later they moved to New Jer- 
sey, where he engaged in the book busi- 
ness, in sugar-refining, and in real estate, 
making money in all. In 1858, while in 
the book business, he introduced into the 
school districts of Illinois nearly two 
thousand agricultural libraries. 

In 1869, he and his wife moved to Bos- 
ton, where in 1870 the WomAN’s JoUR- 
NAL was started, with Mrs. Livermore as 
its editor, and a brilliant list of editorial 
contributors. 

Mrs. Stone had raised most of the 
money to found the paper. Mr. Black- 
well contributed liberally to the new en- 
terprise, and told his wife that he would 
always help the paper financially, but 
that there was one thing he was deter- 
mined never to undertake, and that was 
the labor of editing it. At the end of 
two years, however, Mrs. Livermore, 
whose time was under increasing demand 
in the lecture field, resigned the editor- 
ship. It became necessary to find some- 
one who would take it up, and who would 
perform the duties without a salary, as 
there was no money to pay one. Mrs. 
Stone and Mr. Blackwell stepped into the 
gap. For hersake he put on the harness 
into which he had declared he would 
never go, and he has toiled in it untiring- 
ly for more than thirty years. 

In 1869, with Julia Ward Howe, Mary 
A. Livermore, George William Curtis, 
Col. T. W. Higginson, William Lloyd 
Garrison and others, Mr. Blackwell and 
Mrs. Stone took part in organizing the 
American Woman Suffrage Association at 
Cleveland, O., and for the next twenty 
years he labored in it indefatigably, trav- 
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elling all over the country. During the 
first part of his life, he had been a com- 
paratively poor man, and had had to give 
most of his time to business. After 1870, 
having acquired a competence, he was 
free to devote himself toreform. He was 
an active worker in the American, New 
England and Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Associations, always ready to bear 
the brunt of the drudgery, and to do, 
gratis, any hard or disagreeable thing that 
nobody else cared to undertake without 
pay: 
Since he began to speak for equal suf- 
frage, just half a century ago, his ability, 
vigor and eloquence have been of incal- 
culable service to the cause. ‘Now you 
are going to hear the best woman suffrage 
speech that you ever listened to in your 
life,’ the Rev. Anna Shaw said to a friend 
who bad never heard him, when Mr. 
Blackwell rose to address a convention. 
His quickness, ingenuity and resource 
have always been remarkable. Once dur- 
ing an amendment campaign in South 
Dakota Mrs. Catt and he arrived in a town 
where they were to hold a meeting, only 
to find that prejudice had been so strong 
no hall could be obtained. Mr. Black- 
well secured a wagon and stationed it just 
in front of the post-office, at the hour 
when the evening mail came in and all the 
peuple gathered to get their letters. He 
and Mrs. Catt placed themselves in the 
cart. After ringing a large bell until a 
crowd had assembled, Mr. Blackwell in 
his sonorous voice introduced Mrs. Catt, 
who made an excellent speech. Shethen 
introduced him, and he made his address, 
The people were captivated, and the audi- 
ence was much Jarger than they could 
have had in a hall. This is only one of 
scores of occasions when his inventive- 
ness has found means to snatch victory 
from the jaws of defeat. 

Once an important document was want- 
ed without delay. It was in the printing 
room of the WomAN’s JOURNAL, at the 
top of a high building which was closed 
and locked for the night. Mr. Blackwell 
went up by the fire-escape, got in through 
a window, and soon came nimbly down by 
the same airy ladder, bearing the precious 
paper. 

A few years ago the widowed mother of 
Armenian man-of-all- 
work, who had come over te, join her son, 
was stopped by the immigration officers 
at Ellis Island and condemned to be sent 
back because of some trifling trouble with 
her eyes. Mr. Blackwell was away at the 
time. His daughter and other friends ex- 
erted their best efforts to secure her ad- 
mission, but in vain. Mother and son 
were in despair. On getting home and 
learning the facts, Mr. Blackwell, with his 
usual promptness, started at once for 
Washington, went to the head Bureau of 
Immigration, and by vigorous representa- 
tions succeeded in getting the decree re 
versed, He reached New York barely in 
time. Just as the poor woman was being 
led down to the waterside to be shipped 
back to a country where she had nv longer 
a single living relation, Mr. Blackwell 
appeared on the wharf with the papers 
that allowed her to stay. 

It will be impossible to give here even 
asummary of his work for the equal suf- 
frage cause. He took part in the early 
suffrage campaigns in Kansas, Vermont, 
Colorado, Michigan and Nebraska, and 
later in Rhode Island and South Dakota. 
In most of these he was accompanied by 
his wife. He has addressed literally 
hundreds of suffrage conventions and 
meetings, always giving his services, and 
generally paying his own expenses. 

He has done suffrage work in Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, South Carolina, Missouri, 
Kentucky, Kansas, Nebraska, Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Lowa, 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana, Washington, Idaho, Wyoming 
and Colorado. Io some of these States 
he spoke before the Legislature, and in 
others organized great conventions and 
series of meetings addressed by the best 
Speakers. In many he formed suffrage 
80cieties. 

He is as able in expressing himself by 
pen as by voice, and for years he has gen- 
erally been chosen chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions at the annual con- 
ventions of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association, in order that he may 
put the resolutions into the best shape. 
“I can forgive almost anything to a man 
who speaks such good English!” said 
&lady of fastidious tastes, who was very 
fond of him, but sometimes found his 
impetuous ways rather exasperating. 

In 1872 he secured the adoption of a 
mild woman suffrage plank by the Na- 
tional Republican Convention, and of a 
Strong and unqualified one in the platform 
of the Massachusetts Republican Conven- 
tion. For years he used regularly to go 
48 a delegate to the National Convention 
of Republican Leagues, in order to secure 
4 resolution favorable to women, which 
he generally got. 





In 1889, when the Territories of North 
Dakota, Montana, and Washington were 
about to be admitted to the Union as 
States, Mr. Blackwell, as secretary of the 
American W. S. A., visited the constitu- 
tional conventions of all three, and per- 
sonally labored with the members to se- 
cure the insertion of an equal suffrage 
clause. He took with him letters written 
expressly for these conventions by Gover- 
nor Warren and U.S. Delegate Carey of 
Wyoming, Governor Humphrey, Attor- 
ney-General Kellogg, Chief Justice Hor- 
ton and all the judges of the Supreme 
Court of Kansas, U.S. Senator Teller of 
Colorado, Governor Ames and U. S. Sena- 
tor Hoar of Massachusetts, U. S. Senator 
Davis of Minnesota, William Lloyd Garri- 
son, and others, commending his mission 
and expressing the hope that woman suf- 
frage would be granted. Copies of these 
letters, and an appeal signed by Lucy 
Stone, Julia Ward Howe, and Mrs. Liver- 
more, were placed in the hands of every 
delegate. Mr. Blackwell was given a 
hearing before the constitutional conven- 
tions of North Dakota and Montana, and 
before the suffrage committee of that of 
Washington. In Washington, no result 
was obtained. The North Dakota Con- 
vention voted to grant women full suf- 
frage, but reconsidered the vote and gave 
them only school suffrage. The Montana 
Convention voted down full suffrage, but 
gave tax-paying women the right to vote 
upon all questions submitted to the tax- 
payers. Mr. Blackwell’s speeches were 
praised, even by the papers opposed. As 
usual, he made this long trip at his own 
expense. He has never accepted a dollar 
of salary from either the Suffrage Associ- 
ation or the WomAN’s JOURNAL, but on 
the contrary has always contributed large- 
ly to both, 


The chivalry and warmth of heart that 
have led him to advocate equal rights for 
women in public have all his life prompt- 
ed him to innumerable kind deeds in pri- 
vate. His inexhaustible fund of jokes 
causes him always to be adored by his 
servants, and by children. He is heartily 
hated by the opponents of equal rights 
for women, and no man has been 80 mis- 
represented or maligned by them, because 
he is the one man of really superior abili- 
ties who has made the promotion of that 
cause the main object of his life. But he 
is as much liked by his friends as detested 
by his enemies; and it may truly be said 
of him that he is loved the most by those 
who know him best. 

When Lady Henry Somerset and Fran- 
ces Willard spoke at the opening of the 
Suffrage Fair in Boston on Dec. 3, 1894, 
Miss Willard said: 


‘‘Why have I come here to-night? Not 
merely for the sake of this cause, though 
it is very near to my heart; not merely to 
increase the money receipts of the Fair, 
though I hope it will; but because a man 
asked me—a man with whom I do not 
agree in politics, a man whose party is 
not mine, but a man whom I regard as 
one of the noblest knights of the new 
chivalry. His name shall be brilliant as 
an electric light, when generations of the 
men who say ‘Henry B. Blackwell has 
wasted his life,’ have passed away and 
been forgotten. When the dear wife and 
mother had breathed her last, and the be- 
reaved family went down from that cham- 
ber of death, this man said to his daugh- 
ter ‘We must try to keep Mamma’s flag 
flying,’ and I am here to-night to show 
my loyalty and try to lift that flag just a 
little higher.’’ 

At the celebration in Boston of Mr. 
Blackwell’s 70th birthday, Hon. John D. 
Long presided, and said: ‘‘We honor Mr. 
Blackwell! first as a citizen, a true man; 
second as representing that cause of en- 
franchisement which we all hold dear. 
On this his 70th birthday we recall nearly 
half a century of devotion to principle, of 
expression of high cbaracter, of the ex- 
ercise of a pure, honest mind, and the 
outbirth of a large, generous heart.’’ Mrs, 
Julia Ward Howe sent her greetings to 
her ‘‘esteemed friend and champion of 
woman’s rights and human freedom.”’ 
Rev. Chas. G. Ames characterized him as 
‘a knight of the Golden Rule, a hero of 
humanity.’’ Senator Hoar expressed high 
value for “this earnest, faithful and efficient 
labors on the side of righteousness, tem- 
perance and true Republicanism.’’ Mrs. 
Livermore, in a long and appreciative ad- 
dress, said: ‘‘He is without exception the 
most self-effacing man, who takes no 
credit to himself, who has not one symp- 
tom of the ‘big head,’ who does not know 
how to brag.’’ Prof. Ellen Hayes of Welles- 
ley said: ‘‘He seems to me, more perhaps 
than almost any man I know, to represent 
in his character and life the elements of 
that ideal man whom we women love and 
reverence and admire.’’ There were affec- 
tionate tributes also from Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney, A. R. Spofford, Rev. Samuel May, 
and other friends too numerous to men- 
tion. 

It was characteristic of Mr. Blackwell 
that in his response he said so much of 
his wife and so little of himself. Refer- 





ring to the fact that in his boyhood his 
mother and sisters managed to send him 
to college in St. Louis for a year, he said: 

“If you wonder that I am an advocate 
of woman suffrage, let me tell you that 
alll am in the world that is worthy of 
esteem is due to my mother, my sisters 
and my wife.” 

He spoke of the promise he gave to 
Lucy Stone to devote himself to the cause 


of equal rights, and his assurance to her | 


that the two together could do more for 
it than she could alone, and added: “If 
she had not believed that it might be so, 


she never would have married. There- | 


fore, am I not under an honorable obliga- 
tion to devote every energy of mind and 
body to make that promise good—know- 
ing as I do that all I can do in a lifetime 
will not be as much as she did in the first 
three yeirs after I knew her?” 

The attendance at this birthday dinner 
was a remarkable gathering of what was 
best in New England —best intellectually 
and morally, and along reform lines. 
William Lloyd Garrison read an original 
poem, 
feeling of the assembly when he said: 
Not Bayard, chivalrous and void of fear, 

Nor Sidney, knight of noble blood and 

bearing, 


Were more devoted to a duty clear, 
Or more unselfish in their love and daring. 


A. 8. B. 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
New York Ciry, Oct. 7, 1902. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

For some weeks to come the doings of 
women will occupy a large space in the 
public events of this city. The first of 
the great series of feminine gatherings is 
the Women’s Exhibition, under the aus- 
pices of the Professional Women’s League, 
which opened at Madison Square Garden 
last night. This League has been in ex. 
istence for many years; it is made up, as 
its name implies, of women who are earn- 
ing an honorable support in various 
branches of work, and comprises in its 
membership writers, artists, physicians, 
and a large number of actresses, most of 
those who have won reputation on the 
stage being on the rolls. For years the 
League has had a home in a large house, 
where meetings are held, where lessons in 
many branches are given, and where the 
members enjoy all the usual comforts of 
aclub. The League is now so large and 
strong that it was resolved this year to 
hold this monster bazar in order to raise 
the funds for building and equipping a 
house of its very own. 

The great feature of this bazar will be 
that it is managed, officered, and even po- 
liced by women alone. Stalwart women, 
each six feet tall, act as guardians of the 
law, the ticket-takers are women, and the 
bands are made up entirely of women per- 
formers. One of the most interesting 
parts of the show is the street of all na- 
tions, wherein are to be seen women from 
many other lands in their appropriate cos- 
tumes and home surroundings. The prin- 
cipal officers of the League, Mrs. Sara 
Knowles, president, Miss Banks and Mrs. 
Belle Grey Taylor, vice-presidents, have 
been untiring ion their efforts, and the re- 
turns will be very large, as ten thousand 
visitors crowded the aisles between the 
booths at the opening night. 

On Oct. 28, 29, and 30, the annual con- 
vention of the State Assembly of Mothers 
will be held here, the public meetings 
taking place in the hall of the Board of 
Education, which has been donated for 
their use. The headquarters will be at 
the Park Avenue Hotel, where there will 
be a reception on one of the evenings. 

The annual convention of the State Fed- 
eration of Clubs will be held in Brooklyn, 
at the Clinton Avenue Church, Nov. 11, 
12, and 13. For several years the Federa- 
tion has been interested in the establish- 
ment of a “Trade School for Girls’’ in 
this State. It was first urged that such a 
school was needed in order to secure to 
young women a technical education that 
should enable them to earn sufficient com- 
pensation to lift them above the tempta- 
tions which assail our girls on account of 
the small pay they usually receive when 
first endeavoring to become self support- 
ing. The undertaking was so stupendous 
that many of the clubs shrank from the 
heavy responsibilities that must be as- 
sumed to make such an enterprise suc- 
cessful. The matter languished. But the 





He seemed to voice the general | 


der to secure funds with which to begin l 


| the establishment of some sort of indus- 
| trial school, several clubs united to organ- 
ize a bazar. This is to be held at the 

Waldorf-Astoria on Nov. 6, 7, and 8, 

Meantime the city of New York has de- 
| cided to do exactly what the clubs have 
wished to see done, and it was announced 
last spring that two industrial schools 
would soon be opened in the city under 
the auspices of the Board of Education. 
A Technical School for girls, and a Com- 
mercial School for boys—these are the 
official titles given to these great institu- 
tions. The buildings are to be fitted up 
with every appliance for the teaching of 
various trades and occupations; they will 
each accommodate five hundred pupils, 
and the graduates will have little difficulty 
in finding employment with the assurance 
of proficiency which the diplomas of such 
institutions will give. 

The regular monthly meeting of our 
City Legislative League, which took place 
on Thursday, Oct. 3, was well attended, 
and the members greeted each other joy- 
fully after the summer of separation. Dr. 
Alice Byram Condict delivered an address 
on ‘*‘Woman’s Clubs in India and the 
Philippines.’’ She described the condi- 
tions prevailing in those countries, and 
the efforts which women were making to 
escape from the traditional subservience 
of centuries, Their clubs are restricted, 
yet the gathering together even in this 
small way is a step toward emancipation 
from the traditions of subjection under 
which they have so long suffered. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

75 East 81st Street. 
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FILIPINO WASHERWOMEN. 





Miss Mary J. Kennedy, an army nurse 
who has just returned after sixteen months 
of service in the Philippines, says: 

“Nearly all the fabrics used in the 
islands are of tough vegetable fibre, woven 
either from rice stalks, pineapple, or co- 
coanut. No more delicate materials could 
withstand the laundry method of the 
Philippines, which consists of unmerci- 
fully beating the soiled garments between 
stones, with-a running brook for a wash- 
tub. 

‘They have imbibed the notion that 
everything white must be starched, and 
the first sheets they washed for the hos- 
pital at Manila were fearful and wonder- 
ful, 

‘Their brooms are made of rice grass, 
with a grass handle, shaped like the snath 
of a scythe. Their kitchen utensils con- 
sist of a clay stove, in which a charcoal 
fire is burned, and an earthen pot in which 
they cook their ‘chou.’ ”’ 


——— wee 


London has had its first experimental 
vacation school this summer. The prime 
mover in the undertaking was the novel- 
ist, Mrs. Humphry Ward, who is deeply 
interested in the Passmore Edwards Set- 
tlement in Tavistock Place, where the va- 
cation school was held. An illustrated 
article in Harper's Monthly is said to have 
inspired Mrs. Ward’s enthusiasm on the 
subject. The school opened with four 
hundred pupils, and the number increased 
as the days went by. 








NOW IS THE TIME TO GO HUNTING 
IN THE MAINE WOODS. 

The hunting season has set in, and the 
sportsman during the next month or so 
will shape his course towards the Maine 
woods. 
| Leaving the Union Station, Boston « 
| Maine Railroad, he can reach any section 

of the pine forests. He can journey to 
| the Rangeley region, or farther north to 
| Moosehead or Katahdin; he can strike in- 
| to Washington County, or away to the 
| forest lands of New Brunswick and New 
Foundland. He can traverse a country 
completely run with deer from the south- 
ern boundary of Maine to the Canada line. 

In the Washington County, the Aroos- 
took, Dead River, and northern portions 
of Maine, moose enough to satisfy the 
most eager huntsman can be found. Pen- 
etrating into New Brunswick and the 
thick jungles of New Foundland, vast 
herds of Moose and Caribou will be found 
roaming about. 

If you are contemplating a trip to the 
Maine woods or sections further on, send 
a two-cent stamp to the General Passen- 
ger Department, Boston & Maine Railroad, 
Boston, for their descriptive book, ‘*Fish- 
ing and Hunting.’’ It describes the game 
territory in full, and also contains a map 











agitation was kept up, and at last, in or- | of the game region of Maine. 








Miss M. F. Fisk, 


144 Tremont Street, 


Announces the arrival of her Fall Importation of 
washable GLACE KID GLOVES, that wash in soap 
and water, and are in all of the fashionable colors. 

She has received also a choice line of LADIES’ 
VEILINGS, STOCKS, COLLARS, and BELTS, in 


the newest fashions. 











FORM OF BEQUEST, 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 
I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 


tors of the Woman’s JourNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 


be applied by such Proprietors, paaton and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 





AMUSEMENTS. 


souare theatre. 


SQUARE 
421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 


Office 168 Tremont St. 





Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily at 2 and 8 P. M. 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, OCT. 13. 


**Mr. Potter of Texas.” 


Evenings, 15c., 25¢. 600, 
Matinees, 10c., 25c., 50, 





Prices: 








NOW OPEN! 


MECHANICS FAIR 


MECHANICS BUILDING, BOSTON, 


F . LJ LJ 
or Six Weeks, beginning Sept, 22 
First Fair Held in Four Years. 

The best Fair ever held by this Association. 
It is replete with original, clean and educa- 
tional novelties. Heremay be seen the finest 
collection of machinery and the products of| 
the great manufacturers of America ever be- 
fore brought together. 


Special Additional Attractions Consist of 


Various Forms of Entertainment. 
Marvelous Spectacular Effects. 


MUSIC BY A RENOWNED BAND 


Instruction and Pleasure Combined. 


ADMISSION, - 25c. 


Includes Everything. 
Ask your Local Railroad Agent particulars in 
roqare to special railway rates from your city 
to Boston for this event. 














ORDERS TAKEN FOR 


Ragged Robin Rugs 


(HAND MADE), 
ALSO FOR 


Wooden Boxes, Salad Bowls, 
Bread Trenchers, Linen Chests, 
Table Tops, Etce., 


Ornamented by Pyrography, with mottoes 
and decorative designs. Address 


MISS MABEL HAY BARROWS, 
Georgeville, Province of Quebec, 
CANADA. 


Lincoln Memorial University, 


CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 





Is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
choice, and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 

Fine boarding halls for both sexes. A good saw 
mill. and some wood working machinery—planer, 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill, etc. A press 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

This property is valued at over one hundred 
thousand y te and is a)l paid for. 

IT NEEDS 
Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 
many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of those who are waiting for an opportunity. 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnish 
rooms already }Janned in cottages or dormitories. 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater pirt of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs iu different departments, 
and scientific apparatus. We need a gouod en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raisi: g the same. 


But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient. 
and adollar to-day may be worth many further on 





50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 







Trave Marks 
DESIGNS 

CopyricHTs &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether ap 
invention is probably patentable. ¢ ommunica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 & 
year; four months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers. 


MUNN & Co,2612rosdvay, New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington. D- 
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PIPES OF PASSAGE. 


BY JOSEPH RUSSELL TAYLOR. 





In the gray of earliest dawn, 
When the night was not yet gone, 
But the street-lamps lonely and strange 
Burned in a still sea-change, 
Over the ghostly ghostly street 
I heard the voices passing sweet, 
Pipes of passage. 
Wings of the summer forth 
And the silent throats of the north 
Southward, southward away 
Peopling the ghostly gray, 
Over the city’s sleep they ran, 
The innumerable caravan, — 
Pipes of passage! 


Over our drowsy heads, 
Death-beds and bridal-beds, 
Over our human hush, 
Swallow and sparrow and thrush, 
Over our life, if life be sleep, 
Hear my voyagers laugh and weep, 
Pipes of passage! 
— October Atlantic. 


—— - —_em 


THE GOLDEN KNIGHT. 





BY MINNA IRVING. 





A slim young knight in golden mail 
Came riding down the field, 

Of yellow metal was his lance, 
His cuirass and his shield; 

And yellow was the waving plume 
That danced upon the breeze, 

And yellow, too, the silken curls 
That rippled to his knees. 


He halted by a silver stream, 
And in the moonlight pale 

The chilly dews like jewels shone 
Upon his gleaming mail. 

A wind that told of coming frost 
His saffron feather shook, 

And sent the red October leaves 
In showers upon the brook. 


But all along the eastern sky 
A blinding glory came, 
As morning robed the hills with light 
And crowned the woods with flame; 
And when I saw the golden knight 
In glittering armor pass, 
A slender spray of goldenrod 
Was tilting with the grass. 
—Era Magazine. 


——_? 


AFTER ALL. 








BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
We take our share of fretting, 
Of grieving and forgetting; 
And paths are often rough and steep, and 
heedless feet may fall; 
But yet the days are cheery, 
And night brings rest when weary, 
And somehow this old planet is a good world, 
after all. 


Though sharp may be our trouble, 
The joys are more than double. 
The brave surpass the cowards, and the leal 
are like a wall 
To guard their dearest ever, 
To fail the feeblest never ; 
And somehow this old, earth 
bright world, after all. 


remains @ 


There's always love that’s caring, 
And shielding and forbearing, 
Dear woman's love to hold us close and keep 
our hearts in thrall; 
There’s home to share together 
In calm or stormy weather, 
And while the heart-flame burns it is a good 
world, after all. 


The lisp of children’s voices, 
The chance of happy choices ; 
The bugle-sounds of hope and faith, through 
fogs and mists that call; 
The heaven that stretches o’er us, 
The better days before us, 
They all combine to make this earth a good 
world, after all. 


The Trick of the Teacups. 


BY BELLE MOSES, 

Miss Lee’s one hobby was fine china— 
not the usual mass of bric-d-brac, but ex- 
clusively teacups. There were large cups 
and small cups, fat cups and slender cups, 
thick cups and thin cups, cups of every 
known design and manufacture. She 
loved to take a cup by the rim or handle, 
invert it and feast her eyes on the mark 
beneath, and she cared nothing for the 
rest of the porcelain world. She was no 
tea-drinker; it was an wsthetic love she 
indulged in, and at afternoon teas this 
eager little lady flitted among the guests 
in her quaint way, watching her opportu- 
nity to examine the marks on their re- 
spective teacups. 

She looked like a bit of old china her- 
self: her delicate face was of cameo cut, 
without lines or wrinkles, and her tiny, 
graceful figure was free of any sign of 
age. Time and Miss Lee had nothing to 
do with each other; wherein she resem- 
bled Shakespeare. She had only two 
cares in life—one was Felicia, and the 
other a hitherto unsuccessful search for 
two teacups, with the necessary accom- 
paniment of saucers, to round out an oth- 
erwise perfect and priceless dozen. Miss 
Lee had secured them abroad, and was so 
reticent concerning the amount she paid 





for them that her friends respected her 
silence. 

Felicia was her niece, her namesake and 
her ward, the only daughter of her only 
brother, Charles, who followed a young 
wife to an early grave; so the Felicias— 
past and present—dwelt side by side in 
peace and amity. 

A striking youog woman was Felicia 
the Second. Her aunt took great pride in 
her social launching and in her remarka- 
ble success, and often caught herself 
building gorgeous castles for the girl. 
She determined that dear Charles’s daugh- 
ter should marry well; so, when the sun 
of George McFarland rose on the horizon, 
it was forced to pierce mists of cool civil- 
ity and baffling politeness on the little 
lady’s part. 

McFarland was an artist of no small 
talent and of immeasurable ambition. He 
came over from England eager for work, 
and armed with letters that gave him at 
once the entrée into social and artistic 
circles. The first thing he did on reach- 
ing New York was to present these let- 
ters, the second was to secure a fitting 
studio, and the third was to fall hopeless- 
ly in love with the younger Miss Lee. 

These events followed one another in 
natural sequence; his introduction to the 
older Miss Lee secured an invitation to 
dine; in the interim he found his abiding- 
place, and on the eventful night, as he sat 
beside Felicia, the climax was reached. 

An independent spirit in him first at- 
tracted Felicia, while her aunt discovered 
a kindred soul, for he, too, delighted in 
artistic china, though his preferences 
were more general, Indeed, io his studio 
were many beautiful specimens—the work 
of his own hands—which could have com- 
pared favorably with many celebrated bits 
of pottery. Even Miss Lee was forced to 
own this when, on the occasion of her 
first visit, she examined his treasures. 

‘‘But for the absence of the mark be- 
neath, we might be tempted to believe 
these genuine,’’ she observed, toying with 
some exquisite teacups—and this from 
Miss Lee, who knew her china as the Par- 
isian knows his Paris, was complimentary 
in the extreme. The Misses Lee had 
been informally invited to take tea in Mc- 
Farland’s studio, and while he and Felicia 
talked, the old lady wandered at will 
among the magnetic teacups at the other 
end of theroom. McFarland spoke ear- 
nestly about his life and his career, and 
Felicia threw off her drawing-room re- 
straint, and grew delightfully sweet and 
girlish. 

“Aunt Felicia is happy,’’ she said. “I 
really believe that if she could find her 
two missing teacups she would be a per- 
fectly contented woman; but she is al- 
ways seeking, seeking.’’ 

“Tell me about them,’’ asked McFar- 
land, more to hear the girl’s rich voice 
than from interest in the narrative. 

‘“‘Aunt Felicia came across the set year 
before last in Italy, and I, of course, was 
travelling with her, else probably I should 
not have seen them. They are of Royal 
Worcester, and very beautiful, but my 
aunt was able to secure only ten cups and 
saucers. My private opinion is that two 
have been broken and cannot be replaced, 
though I should not dare hint at sucha 
thing. She says she will never show the 
set unless it is completed, and conse- 
quently those particular teacups are as 
much a social mystery as the next engage- 
ment,’’ she finished, with a laugh. 

Then Miss Lee came suddenly to earth, 
said some pretty things about their pleas- 
ant afternoon, and carried her niece away. 

Felicia thought this special winter the 
most delightful she had ever spent, and, 
being a most reasonable young woman, 
she owned to herself that George McFar- 
land was the cause. As for McFarland, 
he was more deeply in love every time he 
saw her—and yet he hesitated; he was 
afraid to put his love forward, so modest- 
ly clothed with the world’s goods. 

For him it was a noble fear, but un- 
worthy of her. One afternoon he went 
out to walk off a fit of restlessness. After 
passing by the Lee mansion three times, 
with the firm determination not to enter, 
he relented, on the fourth turn, and rang 
the bell. 

“No, sir, Miss Lee is out, but Miss 
Felicia is in the library,’’ the servant told 
him. Would he step into the reception 
room? 

No, he would not step into the recep- 
tion room; he knew his way to the libra- 
ry; the accommodating Thomas need not 
announce him —and he brushed past that 
disapproving individual. 

The library door was ajar, and the inte- 
rior of the room looked very cozy and 
inviting. A great chair was wheeled up 
in front of a glowing fire, but from the 
threshold where McFarland stood there 
was only the faint suggestion of a femi- 
nine presence. The folds of a gray gown 
swept the floor beside the chair, but the 
high back hid everything else. 

His heart beat fast; he had never had 
her quite to himself. Most likely she was 
reading, and the book must be absorbing, 
or she might have heard his very audible 





footsteps as he hurried toward her. Just 
as he reached her side there was a move- 
ment, and Felicia’s voice sounded, per- 
emptory: 

*-No, Thomas, I am not at home this 
a't:rnoon. I do not wish to see visitors.” 

‘In this case there is only one,’’ said 
McFarland, appearing before her as he 
spoke. ‘Thomas disputed my way; but 
then Thomas had not my incentive. I— 
well, really, now—I do beg your pardon— 
I'm afraid, unintentionally, I have intrud- 
ed.’’ For, to his surprise and dismay, 
Felicia was hurriedly slipping a bedewed 
handkerchief into her pocket. She had 
been crying, and there was a crumpled 
note lying on the floor, McFarland hand- 
ed it to her, seeing at the same time that 
the written envelope was in a woman’s 
hand. 

‘*‘What is the matter?”’ he asked, brusque- 
ly, being an Englishman of feeling. 

“I’m angry,’’ said Felicia; ‘‘I never cry 
unless I’m angry, and—and I suppose 
most girls would give their heads to be 
in my boots.”’ 

‘*They couldn’t wear them.” And Mc- 
Farland gazed admiringly at the pretty 
slippered feet. ‘‘What is one man’s meat 
is anot er man’s poison; I suppose the 
remark holds good in the case of women,”’ 
he observed. 

Felicia nodded. 

**How did they try to poison you?” 

“Oh, please do not ask me.”’ 

‘**But I insist upon knowing. We should 
surely exchange some confidences, else 
where’s our friendship? Pardon me, 
there’s a card under the chair. A re- 
cent visitor?’’ Picking it up, McFarland 
read the name of Reginald Bentley, the 
well-known young millionaire, who had 
been haunting Felicia. 

‘*I can guess,”’ he said; “‘this lucky dog 
has been before me. He has taken the 
meat and left me the poison—and you— 
you—”’ passionately—“‘you don’t care for 
him; but other women want him—and so 
women have fallen since the time of Eve, 
I came here to-day scarcely knowing 
why I came—until this moment—which 
shows me the bitterness of my love for 
you, Felicia. I had hoped—”’ 

‘*What?”’ asked the girl. She was look- 
ing up at him from the velvet depths of 
the chair, with wide eyes and parted lips. 

‘‘That the love of an honest man would 
satisfy you more than the glitter of this 
little gold-washed manikin.”’ 

“Oh, oh! don’t be rude,’’ warned Feli- 
cia, her voice breaking a little. 

‘IT must be just; you do not know what 
a contemptible little cad he is; I see him 
at the club, among men. Felicia, Felicia, 
how could you!”’ 

‘*‘I—I didn’t,” she answered, growing 
redder than ever. ‘No, sir; not a word 
until you hear me—’’ and the small hand 
waved imperatively. ‘I’m not accus- 
tomed to being lectured in this way. I 
hope the statement I’m about to make 
will close the interview.”’ 

McFarland bowed. 

“Mr. Bentley came here this after- 
noon,’’ said Felicia, sitting up very 
straight, ‘‘to give me his hand and purse. 
I have refused to see him many times, but 
Aunt Felicia is impressed with the social 
importance of such a match, so the cow- 
ard screened himself behind a note from 
her, and offered me his worthless little 
person. This explanation is the tribute I 
pay to my own self-esteem, Good after- 
noon, Mr. McFarland.”’ 

“If you send me away,’’ he said, very 
quietly, ‘‘we may not meet in some time.”’ 

She made no reply. She was standing 
now, looking tall and stately in the shad- 
owy room, but she did not glance at him 
as he held out his hand. 

**Good-by,’’ he said. 

“No, au revoir,’’ she replied, putting her 
hands behind her. 

‘‘We have gone too far for half-meas- 
ures,’’ he said, steadily. “You know 
what I want, Felicia, but I—I haven’t the 
millions.’’ 

He turned abruptly, and walked to the 
door. Felicia caught her breath. 

‘George!’ She scarcely spoke above a 
whisper, but he heard her. 

“Well?” 

“Come back—and draw the curtains— 
there’s a draught somewhere—and—and 

A half-hour later, when they;were more 
rational, they fell to discussing Miss Lee’s 
inevitable displeasure 

“Only the discovery of her teacups 
could propitiate her, and I can think of 
nothing more improbable,’’ said Felicia, 

McFarland absently patted the hand it 
was now his privilege to hold. “I might 
be able to trace them up,’’ he suggested, 
‘if I had a cup and saucer. Do you 
know where she keeps them?’’ 

“On the top shelf of the china closet. 
They have never been out of their tissue- 
paper wrappings.”’ 

*She’d never miss them, even though it 
took me a couple of months for investiga- 
tion, Get them for me, dearest. I can 
only promise that I'll guard them with 
my life, if need be. But I’ll secure those 
teacups if they are to be found.”’ 








This means You! 


Any woman who is enterprising enough to spend 
a few minutes in learning to understand the 


t SNAP HOOK AND EYE 


will secure a life-time of comfort. 
is properly sewed on, and then experiment till you 
find just the touch and the twist that is easiest for 
It cannot break, bend, or rust. 


you. 


ALL LEADING STORES KEEP THEM. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


WE WANT WOMEN AND GIRLS in every city and town in the United 
States and Canada who can copy letters to work for us as correspondents, at a 
The work can be done evenings, without 
We have spent thousands of dollars in 
advertising during the past four years. 
at least until every woman and child in the land knows what the word SNAP 
If you wish to work for us, send 10 cents in silver or 12 cents in 
postage stamps for a card of two dozen SNAP HOOKS AND EYES and 
we will send you full particulars, with instructions, etc. 


Address Dept. W. 81, 
SNAP HOOK AND EYE MBG. CO., 


KNICKERBOCKER BUILDING, 
Fifth Avenue and 14th Street, 
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Felicia left him for a few moments, and 
when she returned slipped a parcel into 
his hand. 

“I’m afraid of what I’ve done; I’ve 
spent an awful afternoon of qualms and 
heartaches—and—and the rest,’’ she said, 
blushing, as she sent him away. 

The next day he made a pilgrimage 
among the dealers, who were deeply inter- 
ested in the dainty china, and all agreed 
that such specimens were exceedingly 
rare. He sent photographs of them to 
the dealers abroad to obtain information, 
if he could, concerning the place of manu- 
facture, and a month passed before his 
patience was rewarded. One dealer wrote 
that he had discovered, in an obsctre little 
shop, some undecorated teacups and sau- 
cers that answered the description, and 
he sent on a couple of each for inspection 
and probable purchase. 

They proved to be identical in shape 
and weight, and this fact paved the way 
for strategy and guile. McFarland set 
himself to work, and copied Miss Lee’s 
irreproachable Royal Worcester. But he 
said nothing of his scheme to Felicia; she 
must be blameless. 

When the deed was done, even to the 
clever firing of the manufacturer’s mark, 
McFarland decided to give a studio tea. 
He told Felicia that he had secured the 
teacups; at least, he was candid enough 
to own, they appeared like the genuine 
article, and he would have them en évi- 
dence at the studio. 

The guests were many, for he was a 
great favorite, but Miss Lee and her niece 
arrived late. McFarland himself came 
up, solicitous, with one of the alluring 
teacups for Felicia, and a plate of cakes. 

“TI know Miss Lee is no tea-drinker,”’ 
he said, narrowly watching the growing 
excitement on the older lady’s face as her 
eyes became riveted on Felicia’s teacup, 

“Tl think Ill change my mind, if you 
can bring me a teacup like Felicia’s,’”’ she 
said; and her voice actually trembled. 

“Why, auntie,’ cried the girl, ‘‘you 
never touch tea, you know!”’ 

“It—it won’t be tea—in a cup like that; 
it will be nectar. Just the least sip,’’ she 
added, measuring to the first joint of her 
little finger. 

“IT have one more cup and saucer like 
that; I'll bring it, if the fellows haven’t 
snapped it up.’’ And McFarland hurried 
away, well pleased. 

Poor Miss Lee was nearly beside herself 
with excitement. Sucha find! She must 
see the mark and examine the ware. 

She grasped the teacup and saucer Mc- 
Farland brought her with feverish haste, 
and eagerly drank the little portion of 
tea. Then she inverted the cup; and sure 
enough, there was the familiar mark! Her 
long and ardent quest was ended. She 
beckoned to McFarland. 

“Where did you get these teacups— 
Felicia’s and mine?”’ 

‘‘A dealer picked them up abroad. Are 
they genuine?” asked McFarland, inno- 
cently. 

“Genuine! Why, I've searched the 
world over for them; they are the miss- 





ing two belonging to my famous set— 
you've heard of my wonderful Royal 
Worcester?” 

“Oh, yes.”’ 

“Now, I must have these, at any cost, 
at any price!”’ 

“Really, Miss Lee—”’ 

“Yes, I know I’m unpardonably rude! 
I’ll apologize afterward, but I must have 
them; I tell you I must!”’ 

“They are not for sale,’’ said McFar- 
land, quietly. 

‘“‘What’s the matter?” 
coming up. 

“Your aunt wants to buy my teacups, 
Miss Lee.’’ 

“They belong to my set,’’ pursued the 
little woman. ‘Mr. McFarland, you will 
make me forever your debtor if you will 
name your price. Please!’’ and she put 
the cup and saucer in her plate and 
clasped her gloved hands, 

McFarland glanced at Felicia. ‘This is 
pathetic, Miss Lee, and would soften even 
a harder heart than mine. I’ll strike a 
bargain with you. If you will give me 
something of yours which I’ve coveted 
ever since I’ve landed in New York, you 
may have the teacups.” 

“Very well—anything—even to the half 
of my fortune. Name it!’’ 

‘‘Felicia.’’ 

Miss Lee started, and looked from one 
to the other as they stood before her. 
Then she lifted her treasure-trove and 
again examined the mark beneath. 

“Give me the teacups,’’ she said. And 
the little blind god laughed.—The Smart 
Set. 


asked Felicia, 





AN AMERICAN GIRL IN SCOTLAND. 

An American girl who has been travel- 
ling this summer in Scotland says in a 
private letter written from Aberdeen on 
Aug. 12: 

This is the great shooting-day in Scot- 
land—or rather the first day that shooting 
is permitted; when, as Lucy says, ‘‘all of 
England, and all of England’s dogs, and 
guns, and boxes—and sometimes wives 
and children—come to Scotland,”’ 

The house is of granite, of course, and 
the garden is large and beautiful, full of 
every kind of flower and fruit. Just 
fancy having roses and strawberries in 
August! The view of the Dee from the 
front is lovely, and the Grampian Hills 
border it on the opposite side. 

I didn’t write one word about my visit 
to Edinburgh Castle. It is my ideal of 4 
castle,—built on a rock which towers 
above Princes’ Street, the most royal 
thoroughfare in the world, in spite of the 
old Glasgow man who said, ‘Aye, but it 
is but half a street, after all.” This was 
because the buildings run down one side 
of it, and on the other are the Princes’ 
Gardens. It was named for George lV. 

We climbed the hill to the Castle, 
crossed the drawbridge over the moat, 
now dry, and after passing through sev- 
eral doors and gateways, often with four 
doors each, we entered the Castle itself. 
From every window and tower and bat- 
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tlement we saw the city more and more 
distinctly as we climbed higher. We saw 
Queen Margaret’s Chapel, built in eleven 
hundred and something, and a tiny bit of 
a chapel, the smallest in Scotland. Queen 
Mary’s room, where James I, was born, is 
a tiny room, too small for ordinary mor- 
tals, much less a queen, It looks toward 
the city and the Forth beyond, and the 
rock is its highest and steepest at this 
point. From one of these windows James 
1. was lowered in a basket and taken to 
Stirling to be baptized in the Catholic 
faith. The dining hall is beautiful, but 
I could not help thinking of fickle man. 
Charles I. held his coronation banquet 
here, and later the Duke of Argyle feasted 
Cromwell in the same room. The bar- 
racks are filled with Highland soldiers 
now, and on a height is a dog-cemetery 
where the pets of the regiment are all 
buried. We saw Mons Meg, the famous 
old cannon, and the cannon in the battery 
that is set off by electricity from Carlton 
Hill every day at one o'clock. 





MRS. WIDDRINGTON’S LECTURES. 


Mrs. Percy Widdrington, the well- 
known lecturer of the Fabian Society of 
London, will arrive in Boston on the Sax- 
onia, Oct. 22. The many friends she 
made during her successful tour of this 
country three years ago will be glad of 
another opportunity to hear her speak on 
the latest phases of the labor, educational, 
and woman movements in England. She 
has a new list of lectures on special and 
general topics, as follows: Character and 
Environment, The Influence of Socialism 
on Current Religious Thought, The Social 
Teaching of the Lord’s Prayer, Liberty, 
Democracy, Patriotism, Empire, Educa- 
tion (the last-mentioned five could form a 
course, if desired), Municipal Progress in 
Great Britain, The Ideals of Citizenship, 
Present Position and Prospects of the 
English Labor Movement, Should Chris- 
tians be Socialists? Freedom, Equality, 
and Brotherhood, The True Solution of 
the Drink Problem, Trusts and Monopo- 
lies, Kidd’s ‘“‘Principles of Western Civili- 
zation,’’ John Ruskin as a Social Reform- 
er, A Century of ‘‘Women’s Rights,’’ The 
Woman Factor in English Politics, ‘*Wo- 
man” in the Women Novelists, and The 
Ethics of Shopping. Mrs. Widdrington 
may be addressed at No. 42 West Cedar 
Street, Boston. 
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INTERNATIONAL DECLARATION. 
New York, Oct. 6, 1902, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Last winter, at the International Con- 
ference, a committee was appointed to 
draft a Declaration of Principles which 
would express the faith of the woman 
suffragists throughout the world. This 
committee was unable to complete the 
report, and another committee was ap- 
pointed, consisting of the officers of the 
International Committee. This new com- 
mittee was instructed to draft a Declara- 
tion of Principles and to submit them to 
the delegates to the International Confer- 
ence for approval. This has now been 
done, and the Declaration of Principles as 
drawn up and signed is enclosed. Un- 
doubtedly you will be glad to publish it 
in the WoMAN’S JOURNAL. 

Yours faithfully, 
CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT. 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES. 

We, the men and women assembled in 
the First International Woman Suffrage 
Conference, held in Washington, U.S. A., 
Feb. 12-18, 1902, do hereby declare our 
faith in the following principles: 

1. That men and women are born equal- 
ly free and independent members of the 
human race; equally endowed with tal- 
ents and intelligence, and equally entitled 
to the free exercise of their individual 
rights and liberty. 

2. That the natural relation of the sex- 
és is that of interdependence and codpera- 
tion, and that a repression of the rights of 
one inevitably works injury to the other 
and to the whole race. 

8. That in all lands, those laws, creeds, 
and customs which have tended to restrict 
women to a position of dependence, to 
discourage their mental training, to re- 
Press the development of their natural 
gifts, and to subordinate their individual- 
ity, have been based upon false theories, 
and have produced an artificial and unjust 
Telation of the sexes in modern society. 

4, That self-government in the home 
and the State should be the inalienable 
tight of every normal adult, and in conse- 
quence no individual woman can ‘owe 
obedience” to any individual man, as pre- 
&cribed by old marriage forms, nor can 
Women as a whole owe obedience to men 
48 a whole, as prescribed by modern gov- 
ernments. 


5. That the refusal to recognize women 
48 individual members of society, entitled 
to the right of self-government, has result- 
éd in social, legal, and economic injustice 





to them, and has intensified the existing 
economic disturbances throughout the 
world. 

6. That governments which impose tax- 
es and laws upon their women citizens 
without giving them the right of consent, 
or dissent, which is granted to men citi- 
zens, exercise a tyranny inconsistent with 
just government, 

7. That the ballot is the only legal and 
permanent means of defending the rights 
to “life, liberty, aud pursuit of happi- 
ness’’ pronounced inalienable by the 
American Declaration of Independence, 
and accepted as inalienable by all civil- 
ized nations; therefore, women should be 
vested with all rights and privileges of 
electors in a representative form of gov- 
ernment. 

8. That the rapidly-developing intelli- 
gence of women, resulting from new edu- 
cational opportunities, and the important 
position in the economic world into which 
women have been forced by the commer- 
cial changes of the last half-century, call 
for the immediate consideration of this 
problem by the nations of the world. 


Susan B. AnTHONy, Chairman, 
United States. 

VipA GoLpDsTEIN, Secretary, Australia, 

FLORENCE FENWICK MILLER, England. 

ANTONIE STOLLE, Germany. 

Emmy EvA.Lp, Sweden. 

CAROLINE HoLMAN Hurposro, Chile. 

GuDRUN DREWSEN, Norway. 

RACHEL FostER AVERY, United States. 

ANNA H. SHAw, United States. 

CARRIE CHAPMAN Catt, United States. 


-_---- 


ORIGIN OF FAMILIAR PHRASES. 

To feel in apple-pie order is a phrase 
which dates back to Puritan times—to a 
certain Hepzibah Merton. It seems that 
every Saturday she was accustomed to 
bake two or three dozen apple pies, which 
were to last her family for the coming 
week, These she placed carefully on her 
pantry shelves, labelled for each day of 
the week, so that Tuesday’s pies might 
not be confused with Thursday’s, nor 
those presumably large or intended for 
washing and sweeping days eaten when 
household labors were lighter. Aunt 
Hepzibah’s ‘‘apple-pie order” was known 
throughout the entire settlement, and 
originated the well-known saying. 

It was once customary in France, when 
a guest had outstayed his welcome, for 
the host to serve a cold shoulder of mut- 
ton, instead of a hot roast. This was the 
origin of the phrase, ‘‘To give the cold 
shoulder.”’ 

‘‘None shall wear a feather but he who 
has killed a Tnurk,’’ was an old Hungarian 
saying, and the number of feathers in his 
cap indicated how many Turks the man 
had killed. Hence the origin of the say- 
ing with reference to the feather in one’s 
cap. 

In one of the battles between the Rus- 
sians and Tartars a private soldier of the 
former cried out: ‘‘Captain, I’ve caught 
a Tartar!” ‘Bring him along, then,” an- 
swered the officer. ‘I can’t, for he won’t 
come,” was the response. Upon investi- 
gation it was apparent that the captured 
had the captor by the arm, and would not 
release him. So ‘‘catching a Tartar’’ is 
applicable to one who has found an an- 
tagonist too powerful for him, 

That far from elegant expression, ‘‘To 
kick the bucket,’”’ is believed to have 
originated in the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
when a shoemaker named Hawkins com- 
mitted suicide by placing a bucket on a 
table in order to raise himself high enough 
to reach a rafter above, then kicking away 
the bucket on which he stood. The term 
coroner is derived from the word ‘‘corph- 
connor,’’ which means corpse-inspector. 
‘In the soup” is a Shakesperean expres- 
sion. 

‘*He’s a brick,’’ meaning a good fellow, 
originated with a king of Sparta—Agesi- 
laus—about the fourth century B. C. A 
visitor at the Lacedwmonian capital was 
surprised to find the city without walls or 
means of defense, and asked his royal 
host what they would do in case of an in- 
vasion by a foreign power. ‘‘Dvo?’’ re- 
plied the heroic king. ‘*Why, Sparta has 
50,000 soldiers, and each man is a brick.”’ 

When the Horse Guards parade in St. 
James’ Park, London, there is always 
a lot of boys on hand to black the 
boots of the soldiers or do other menial 
work, These boys, from their constant 
attendance about the time of guard-mount- 
ing, were nicknamed “the black guards,” 
hence the name “black-guard.”’ ‘*Dead- 
head,’ as donating one who has free en- 
trance to places of amusement, comes 
from Pompeii, where the checks for free 
admission were small ivory death’s heads. 
Specimens of these are in the museum at 
Naples.—The Jewish Criterion. 
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The women of Utica, Mich., have as- 
serted themselves. After waiting in vain 
for the men to act, they built a mile of 
sidewalk, and will turn their attention to 
street cleaning. 





NATIONAL COLUMN. 





National American Woman Suffrage Association. 


. { Mrs. Evizasera Capy STANTON, 250 West Sth Street, New York. 
Honorary Presidents: { Mise SuUsAN B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester, N. ¥ 


President, Mrs. Cax'® CHAPMAN CATT, 


Vice-President at-Large, Rey Anna H. SHaw, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Corres 
2008 


nding Secretary, Miss KATE M. Gorpon, 
erican Tract Society Buildiag, New York. 


Recording Secretary, Miss ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
2008 American Trac: ciety Building, New York. 


3 Park Street, Boston, 

Treasurer, Mrs. HARRIET TAYLOR Upton, 
Warren, Ohio. 
Miss LAuRA CLAY, Lexington, Ky. 
Auditors, { Mrs. Mary J. Cossaumatt, ’ 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 2008 American Tract Society Bullding, New York. 





AUXILIARY STATES. 


President. 
ALABAMA, Miss Frances Griffin, Montgomery. 
ARKANSAS, Miss Kate Cunningham, Little Rock. 


CALIFORNIA, Mrs. Annie Wood, 1624 Bay St., Alameda. 
CoLorapo, Prof. Theodosia G. Ammons, Ft. Collins. 
ConNECcTICUT, Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, Hartford. 


DELAWARE, Mrs, Martha S. Cranston, Newport. 
Dist. oF CoLumMBIA, Mrs. Carrie E. Kent, 

1124 12th St., N. W., Washington. 
GEorGIA, Miss Katherine Koch, Box 78, Atlanta. 
ILLINOIS, Mrs. Elizabeth F. Long, Barry. 


INDIANA, Dr. M. Haslep, 224 N. Meriden St., Indianapolis. 


lowA, Mrs. Adelai-te Ballard, Hull. 


KAns48, Miss Helen Kimber, 412 W. 7th St., Topeka. 


KENTUCKY, Miss Laura Clay, Lexington. 


LOUISIANA, Miss Kate M. Gordon, New Orleans. 


Member National Executive Committee, 


Mrs. Mary Wood Swift, San Francisco. 
Mrs. M. C. C. Bradford, Denver. 
Mrs. J. G. Parsons, Hartford. 
Mrs. M. H. Thatcher, Wilmington 
Miss Catherine M. Flemming, 
1232 Harvard St., N. W., Washington- 


Mrs. Elmina Springer, Chicago. 

Hester M. Hart, Indianapolis. 

Mrs. M. J. Coggeshall, Des Moines. * 

Mrs. A.C. Wait Lincoln, 

Mrs. Mary E. Giltner, 1554 Madison Ave., 
Covington. 

Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick, New Orleans. 


MAtnNe, Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day, 283 Brackett St., Portland. Miss Laura A. De Merritte, Old Orchard. 


MARYLAND, Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, Ednor. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Melrose. 


Mrs. E. J. M. Funck, 101 N. Fulton Av., Balt. 
Henry B. Blackwell, 3 Park St. Boston. 


MICHIGAN, Mrs. M. Snyder-Root, 1209 5th Ave., Bay City. Mrs. Emily B. Ketcham, 22 Jefferson St., 


MINNESOTA, Mrs. Maud C. Stockwell, 3204 E. 5ist St., 


Grand Rapids. 
Mrs. Jennie K. Brown, Luverne. 


Minneapolis. 


Mississipri, Mrs. Hala Hammond Butt, Clarksdale. 


MISSOURI, 

MonrANA, Dr. Maria Dean, Helena. 

NEBRASKA, Mrs. Clara Young, Broken Bow. 
New HAMPSHIRE, Miss Mary N. Chase, Andover. 


Mrs. J. A. Lipscomb, Flora. 

Mrs. L. Werth, 3856 Delaware Av., St. Louis. 
Dr. Mary B. Atwater, Helena. 

Miss L. A. Gregg, 622 Paxton Block, Omaha. 


New Jersey, Mrs. M.G. Sexton, 172 Cleveland St.,Orange. Dr. Mary D. Hussey, East Orange. 


NEw MEXx100, Mrs. J. R. McFie, Santa Fe. 


Miss C. Fields, 1198. Walter St., Albuquerque. 


New York, Mrs. M. W. Chapman, 160 Hicks St., Brooklyn. Miss Emily Howland, Sherwood. 


Norts Dakora, Mrs. Flora B. Naylor, Larimore. 
Oun10, Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren. 
OREGON, Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, Portland. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg, 


Mrs. J. 8. Kemp, Galesburg. 

Mrs. Hattie A. Sachs, Cincinnati, 

Dr. A. F. Jeffreys, Salem. 

Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, Philadelphia. 


214 W. Logan Sq., Philadelphia. 


RHODE ISLAND, Mrs. A. C. Dewing, 35 Dartmouth Ave., 


A. M. Griffin, 19§ Carpenter St., Providence, 


Providence. 


8. CAROLINA, Mrs. Virginia D. Young, Fairfax. 
Sours Dakota, Mrs. Alice Pickler, Faulkton. 


Miss Claudia G. Tharin, Charleston. 
Mrs. Lulu P. Frad. 


TENNESSEE, Mrs. Lide Meriwether, 14 Talbot St., Memphis (acting president). 


Urau, Mrs. E. 8S. Richards, 175 A St., Salt Lake City. 


VERMONT, Hon. C. D. Spencer, Wilmington. 


Mrs. Rebecca H. Doolan. 
Mrs. A. D. Chandler, Barton Landing. 


WASHINGTON, Mrs. L.G. Johnson, 2401, N. 31st St.,Tacoma. Mrs. J. M. Croake, Tacoma. 


Wear VIRGINIA, Mrs. Beulah Boyd Ritchie, Fairmount. 


Wisconsin, Rev. Olympia Brown, Racine. 


Mrs. F. J. Wheat, Wheeling. 
Mrs. Etta Gardner, Platteville. 


Friends E, R. Association: President, Mariana W. Chapman, 





The National Minutes for 1902 are now ready, and may be ordered from head- 


quarters, price 15 cents, postpaid. 


Contributors and State Presidents who have not 


yet received the Minutes are requested to send a postal card to the National Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Miss Kate M. Gordon, at headquarters. 





The following books are for sale at National Headquarters, 2008 American Tract 
Society Building, New York City, or will be sent post-paid on receipt of price : 


For 25 cents each: 


Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill. 
Legal Status of Women, by Jessie J. Cassidy, 
Duties of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 


Speeches, Curtis and Beecher, 


Speeches on Rights of Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
Woman’s Century Calender, by Carrie Chapman Catt. 
Women in the Early Christian Ministry, by Mrs, Ellen Battelle Dietrick. 


For 20 cents each: 


Coutrol of Liquor Traffic (not suffrage). 
Industrial Arbitration (not suffrage). 


For 15 cents each: 


Bullet and Ballot, by Carrie Chapman Catt. 
National Minutes, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


For 10 cents each: 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by Hon, John D. Long. 
Coéperation (not suffrage), by Imogene C. Fales. 


Manual for Club. 
For 5 cents each: 


Second and Third Year’s Prospectuses, 

President’s Annual Address, Carrie Chapman Catt. 

Facts about Silver, by A. J. Warner (not suffrage). 

Swiss Solutions of American Problems, by W. D. McCracken. 


Question Books. 


Perhaps, by Carrie Chapman Catt, $5.00 per 1,000, or 50 cents per 100, or 75 cents 


per 100, postage prepaid. 











STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


CALIFORNIA. 


The Alameda County P. E. Clubs held 
their joint annual meeting recently at the 
rooms of the Oakland Club The reports 
showed a larger membership than ever 
before from the different clubs. The 
largest of all is the Berkeley Club, which 
has 115 on the rolls, the total of that club 
and the other four in the Second, Fourth, 
and Seventh Wards in the city of Oak- 
land and in Alameda being about 200. 

Officers were elected as:follows: Mrs. 
Charles Emery, president; Mrs. Thomas 
H. Speddy, Mrs. Emma Shafter Howard, 
Mrs. C. C. Hall, Mrs. E. E. Greenman, 
Mrs. J. A. Wsymire, vice-presidents; Mrs. 


‘Ella S. Mitchell, secretary; Dr. A. J. Pat- 


terson, treasurer, aud Mrs. H. J. D. Chap- 
man and B. R. Eastman, auditors. 

There were addresses by prominent 
women from among the club members, in- 
terspersed with musical and literary num- 
bers. ‘The principal speakers were Dr 
Durothea Moore and Mrs. Flerence J. 
Stoddard. 


>_>." 


MARYLAND. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

The women of Maryland have received 
a most unexpected honor in the recent 
decision of City Solicitor Whyte of Balti- 
more, who has ruled that the School Board 
of the city has the right to employ wom- 
en as truant officers. Moreover, he has 
shown his gallantry by an additional state- 
ment that such appointments are fitting. 





His opinion is based upon sections of 
the Public Code which give the authori- 
ties power to appoint ‘“persons,’’ and 
which declare: “The masculine gender 
includes all genders, except when such 
construction would be absurd or unrea- 
sonable.” After quoting the foregoing 
he adds: 

“T can not doubt, therefore, that the 
power to appoint women as such attend- 
ance officers has been lodged by the Legis- 
lature with the Board of School Commis- 
sioners, for it would certainly not be ab- 
surd nor unreasonable to make such an 
appointment. On the contrary, it is an 
appointment, in my judgment, fit to be 
made.”’ 

So the fiat has gone forth! We Mary- 
land women are to be considered ‘‘per- 
sons’’ in the eye of the law and the light 
of day. MARY BENTLEY THOMAS, 

Pres. Maryland W. 8S, A. 


(Additional State Correspondence on page 328.) 








ROYAL BLUE LINE. 


Washington—Philadelphia—New York. 





Delightful personally-conducted tour 
leaves B ston Oct. 23d, via Fall River 
Line, $27 covers all expenses for trip of 
a week, including five days’ board at hotel 
in Washington, visit to Philadelphia and 
New York, with stop-over privileges. 
Itinerary furnisbed on application to Jus. 
P. Taggart, N. E. P. A., 211 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
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FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.— Address 
Mrs. M. B. Robinson, 19 Claremont Park, Boston, 








REOPENED ! 


After extensive alterations 
and complete renovation the 


Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


are now thrown open to the public. 
Everything neat, clean and modern. 


“The Bath's the Thing” 


to cure summer colds, rheumat‘sm, 
and to give that buoyant feeling so 
ronnnmag but often lacking at this 
season. Hours forgentlemen: Week- 
day afternoons, all night and Sunday 
morning. Women: Week-day morn- 
ings and Sunday afternoon. 


TREMONT TURKISH BATHS 


176 Tremont Street. 


Under Tremont Theatre. 


Telephone A. LUNDIN, 
625 Oxford, Prop. 











WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office, 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to *‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid, 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address oNLY 

Leaflet Department, 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL OFFICB, 
Boston, MAss. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Women in Industry, by John Graham 
Brooks. 

The Test of Experiment, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by 
Stone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances B. 
Willard. 


Lucy 


Song Leaflet. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 


The Schools and the Commonwealth, by 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland. 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 


The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 


Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 


Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
tone. 


Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 


Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 
Mrs. Johnson’s Fallacies. 


Mrs. Howe on Suffrage, by Julia Ward 
Howe. 


Reply of the National Officers. 


For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 


Economic Basis of Woman Suffrage, by 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 


Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 


Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F.. Boland. 


Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liaun Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Women’s Cooperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar ; 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Solution of the Southern Questiou, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, by Will. 
Dromgoole. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 

A Terrible Object Lesson. 


Allen 


ALSO FOR SALE: 


Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 


Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth. 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debates, forty different 
kinds, post-paid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include arguments by Clara Barton, Florence 
Nightingale, Theodore Roosevelt, Julia 
Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Philli 
Brooks, and others, as well as valuab 
testimony from States which have woman 
suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M. 
W.S.A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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WOMEN'S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

The Jane Jefferson Club of Denver has 
ordered an engraving of Jane Jefferson to 
grace its permanent headquarters in the 
Kittredge Building, and it is likely that 
the members will wear a Jane Jefferson 
button, The Denver News says: ‘‘This 
will be the first time in history that a 
woman’s face has graced campaign insig- 
nia, and as it is a very lovely face, quite 
fair enough for a mere fancy picture, it 
will really be very decorative. Of course, 
Frances Willard’s face has long been an 
inspiration to all white ribboners, but 
that is only politics in a secondary way. 
It is only a few weeks since Martha Wash- 
ington was honored by being the first 
woman to get her name on a stamp, and 
this Jane Jefferson button shows how 
rapidly such ideas spread.”’ 

Mrs. Sara T. S. Leighton, president of 
the Home Club of East Boston, and a 
member of the New England Woman’s 
Press Association, has been appointed 
General Federation Secretary by the ex- 
ecutive board. Mrs. Leighton has also 
been made chairman of the State Educa- 
tion Committee, succeeding Mrs. E. N. L. 
Walton, of West Newton. 

Mrs. Mabel Loomis Todd, who has al- 
ready entered upon her lecture work be- 
fore the clubs, addressed the Connecticut 
Valley Congregational Club, which met 
in Millbury, Ct., recently, speaking of 
“Old Amherst’? in connection with the 
club’s historical idea, Miss Jordan giving 
“Old Northampton,’’ and Mrs, M.S. W. 
Smith “Old Hadley.” 

Of the two candidates for the presidency 
of the New Jersey State Federation, Mrs. 
Albert O. Field of Orange, and Miss Mary 
McKeen of Camden, the N. Y. Tribune 
says: ‘‘Mrs. Field has been known for 
years in philanthropic work. She has 
been for a long time president of the Or- 
phans’ Home of the Oranges, and vice- 
president of the Children’s Aid and Pro- 
tective Society of the Oranges. Miss Mc- 
Keen is one of the younger element. Her 
associations have been not so much with 
old established charities as with the new- 
er educational movements. She was pres- 
ident of the Kindergarten Association of 
Camden when the kindergartens were put 
in the public schools, and Miss McKeen’s 
efforts at Trenton, with her appearance 
before the Legislature, had much to do 
with the success of the movement. She is 
a member of the Political and Social Sci- 
ence Association of America, and presi- 
dent of the Boys’ Parlor and Industrial 
School, which has a membership of 125 
boys in Camden. She is also a manager 
of the Historical Society of Newark, a 
promoter and director of the Camden 
Association for Children’s Playgrounds, 
and a former regent of Nassau Chapter, 
DD A. Be” 

During the annual meeting of the IIli- 
nois State Federation, which will open at 
Champaign, Oct. 14, Jane Addams will 
speak on the child labor bill which is to 
be presented to the next General Assem- 
bly by the Federation's industrial com- 
mittee, and an appeal will be made to the 
convention to support the bill to grant 
municipal suffrage to tax-paying women, 
which is also to come before the Assem- 
bly. Industrial Conditions, Civil Service 
Reform, Pressing Educational Needs in 
the Country and in the City, The Care of 
Epileptics by the State, are among the 
other subjects which will be considered. 

Mrs. George F. Baer, wife of the presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia & Reading Rail- 
road, the most prominent of the mine op- 
erators in connection with the strike, is 
president of the Woman’s Club of Read- 
ing, Pa. F. M. A. 
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WHAT BLIND WOMEN CAN DO. 

In the room beyond Paul Revere Hall, 
in the Women’s Department of the Me- 
chanics’ Fair now open in Boston, is an 
exhibit of the work of blind women. 
Here may be seen every afternoon and 
evening a fair young girl busy with 
her needle, running a type- machine, 
crocheting, or braiding mohair belts in 
many different colors and designs. On a 
table near her are displayed many vari- 
eties of women’s work, from simple 
aprons and holders up to an elaborate 
afghan—all the work of her patient and 
deft fingers. On another table are sam- 
ples of work in woollen knitting, a lady’s 
sweater, pretty baby sacques and blan- 
kets, delicate ice-wool fascinators, and 
crocheted shawls, all beautifully done. 
Most wonderful of all, perhaps, are the 
doilies, trimmed with exquisite netting 
so fine that the eyes that see would be 
injured by such work, 

This exhibition of what blind women 
can do is made by the Committee on 
Ethics of the Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union, who hope to interest 
the people (who come to the Fair from all 








over New England) in the fact that two- 
thirds or more of the 3,000 blind people 
in Massachusetts have lost their sight 
after they were twenty-one; when no 
school is open to them, and their sad case 
is the more hopeless because the benevo- 
lent people of our State do not hear of 
their needs. 

We are all proud that Massachusetts 
was the first State to establish a school 
for the blind; and we reverence its noble 
founder, Dr. Samuel G. Howe, whose por- 
trait hangs on the wall beside this exhibit, 
and near the photograph of Laura Bridg- 
man, to whom he gave light and hope ina 
world of darkness and silence, and made 
the education of Helen Keller and Thomas 
Stringer—and others so sadly deprived of 
sight and hearing—a wonderful possibil- 
ity. The Institute which he started does 
not now admit pupils over nineteen years 
old, and its workshop fer blind men and 
women has accommodations for but 
twenty workers on mattresses, pillows, 
and the seating of cane chairs. 

The State has lately made a small ap- 
propriation for home teaching, and last 
year there were three teachers at work. 
This is a beginning in the right direction, 
but it is painfully inadequate to meet the 
needs of the hundreds who are sitting in 
darkness, with only the almshouse open 
to those who are poor. The blind are 
sensitive, and shrink from making any 
plea to the public. It is not charity that 
they crave, but schools, teachers, the 
power to help themselves by the knowl- 
edge of arts and crafts which will make 
them independent and useful members of 
society. 

May we not all use our influence and 
give our service to forward this work?— 
M. R. Hodder in Brookline Chronicle. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


MAINE ANNUAL MEETING. 


The 22nd annual convention of the 
Maine W. S. A., held at the Baptist 
Church in Saco, Oct. 1-2-3, was one of 
the most successful in its history. Mrs. 
Lucy Hobart Day presided. 

Mr. and Mrs, B. F. Hamilton gave a 
large reception at their home on Wednes- 
day evening, in honor of the officers 
and delegates. The fine old colonial 
mansion was ablaze with light, and bright 
with flowers, in which yellow predom- 
inated, 

The guests included the best people of 
the two cities. Inthe receiving line were 
Mrs. Enoch Lowell, president of the Saco 
Suffrage Club; Mrs. Day, presideut of 
the State Association; Mrs. E. 8. Osgood, 
vice-president at-large; Mrs. B. F. Hamil- 
ton, first vice-president of the State Asso- 
ciation, and Miss Charlotte J. Thomas. 

Miss Burns served lemonade in the hall 
aud Mrs. Frank Fairfield and Mrs. Cornelia 
Libby Dyer in the dining room. The 
ushers were Miss Henrietta Moody, Miss 
Grace Burbank and Miss Louise Lieb. 

On Thursday, Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, 
ex-president of the State Association, 
opened the meeting with prayer. 

Reports from the recording and corre- 
sponding secretaries showed an increase 
ip interest during the year. In the ab- 
sence of the recording secretary, Lillia 
Floyd Donnell, the corresponding secre- 
tary, Anne Burgess, read both reports. 

The treasurer, Dr. Emily N. Titus, re- 
ported total receipts, $450; total disburse- 
ments, $352; leaving a balance of $98. 

Mrs. Fannie J. Fernald, State superin- 
tendent of literature, has sent out 4,000 
documents, besides furnishing a table of 
literature to fourteen county and State 
fairs. Wherevera suffragist can be found 
to take charge of a table at these fairs, it 
is the practice of the Association to send 
literature. What pleased Mrs. Fernald 
most was a request from the High School 
at Hollis for material to use in a debate. 

The legislative committee have can- 
vassed the State and have already found 
15,000 tax- paying women. 

The lecture committee reported a suc- 
cessful course of lectures by Miss Gail 
Laughlin, early in the winter, which in- 
cluded the principal cities, and a lecture 
by Rev. Anna Shaw in August on Woman 
Suffrage Day at Ocean Park. 

Miss Vetta Merrill, Portland, chairman 
of the press committee, has kept eleven 
newspapers supplied with suffrage 
articles, and knows they all publish them. 

The Saco Equal Suffrage Club served a 
delicious luncheon at noon in the church 
parlors. The tables were beautifully 
decorated. 

The afternoon opened with singing the 
‘‘Battle Hymn of the Republic.’”’ The 
president, Mrs. Day, made her annual 
address, reviewing the situation and pre 
senting arguments for granting municipal 
suffrage to tax-paying women, which the 
Association will ask of the next Legisla- 
ture. A symposium on Women in the 
Professions followed. Dr. Abby M. Ful- 
ton of Ellsworth reviewed the thorny 
path travelled by women in medicine 
Miss Helen Knowlton of Rockland, the 
second woman in Maine to be admitted to 





the bar, spoke on ‘‘Women in Law,” re- 
viewing briefly the changes in the law af- 
fecting women, and answering some of 
the arguments against women’s entering 
the law. Miss Margaret Koch, formerly 
instructor in vocal culture at Colby Uni- 
versity, and who declined a call to the 
assistant pastorate of Dr. Lorimer’s 
Church in New York to remain in the 
work of the Maine State Union of Young 
People’s Christian Endeavor Societies, 
spoke for women in the ministry, and 
Mrs. E. S. Osgood for women in jour- 
nalism. 

In the afternoon a question box was 
conducted by Miss Laura A. DeMerritt of 
Ocean Park. In answer to the question, 
‘Do you think it wise to give the unre- 
stricted ballot to women faster than the 
majority will use it?’ Mrs. Hannah J. 
Bailey, ex-president of the Association, 
said she believed it would greatly facili- 
tate women’s wanting suffrage to give it 
to them. 

Miss De Merritt asked if a limited ballot 
were not better at first. Mrs. Catt, na- 
tional president, said the reason for ask- 
ing for limited suffrage is that we can get 
that from Legislatures, and it is better to 
have a limited suffrage than none. 

“Which is the stronger argument for 
woman suffrage, the help it will be to 
women, or the opportunity it will give 
women to help others?’ Mrs. E. D. 
Thomas of Saco said the capacity for self- 
sacrifice is inherent in women, and the 
strongest argument for suffrage is the 
opportunity it gives for helping others. 

“If women of fashion interested them- 
selves in suffrage, should we not get it 
sooner?’ Mrs. George C. Frye being 
called upon, admitted that there was a 
desire among women to be thought fash- 
ionable, and that without doubt the en- 
dorsement of society leaders would have 
weight with legislators, who are animated 
by a similar desire. 

Mr. L. C. Bateman, of the editorial staff 
of the Lewiston Journal, closed the after- 
noon with a fifteen-minute talk, in which 
he strongly advocated the ballot for wom- 
en. Mr. Bateman is a member of the 
newly organized Equal Suffrage Club of 
the twin cities, and is doing valiant ser- 
vice with voice and pen. His address was 
received with enthusiastic appiause. 

Mrs. Catt of New York, the national 
president, spoke to a crowded house 
Thursday evening. ‘‘I’ve heard you a 
good many times, my dear, but to-night 
you excelled yourself,’ said Dr. Fulton. 
“God bless you, madam, and give you 
strength!’ said a gentleman whose head 
was “‘silvered with age.”’ 

Miss Alice Blanchard, chairman of the 
nominating committee, reported the fol- 
lowing list of officers. who were elected: 

President—Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day, 
Portland. 

Vice-president at large—Mrs. Etta H. 
Osgood, Portland. 

Vice-president—Mrs. Sarah F., 
ton, Saco. 

Recording secretary—Miss Lillia Floyd 
Donnell, Portland, 

Corresponding secretary—Miss 
Burgess, Portland. 

Treasurer—Emily N. Titus, M. 
Portland. 

Auditor—Miss Eliza C. Tappan, Port- 
land. 

Directors—Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, Win- 
throp; Mrs. George C. Frye, Mrs. Zenas 
Thompson, Dr. Jane Lord Hersom, Mrs. 
J. W. Dyer, Portland; Mrs. H. F, Fernald, 
Mrs. J. M. Ryan, Old Orchard; Mrs. Geo. 
B. Atwood, Auburn. 

Honorary  vice-presidents—Rev. Dr. 
Henry Blanchard, Gen. Francis Fessenden, 
Dr. F. H. Gerrish, Mrs. George S. Hunt, 
Miss Charlotte J. Thomas, Mrs. S. E, 
Spring, Mrs. J. H. Fletcher, Hon. Andrew 
Hawes, Hon. J. W. Symonds, Portland; 
Hon. Frederick Robie, Gorham, Mrs. 
Helen Coffin Beedy, Farmington; Mrs. 
Abbie A. C. Peaslee, Auburn; Col. J. B. 


Hamil- 


Anne 


D., 


Peakes, Dover; Mrs. L. W. Weston, 
Skowhegan; Mrs. Ann F. Greely, Ells- 
worth, 


During the convention pledges amount- 
ing to $260 were received, including sev- 
eral life memberships. The resolutions 
adopted reaffirmed the principles of the 
association, noted the growing interest at 
home, congratulated Massachusetts on 
her equal guardianship law, the women 
of Federated Australia and New South 
Wales on the attainment of suffrage, and 
thanked Mrs. Catt, Mrs. Day, pulpit, 
press, people and transportation com- 
panies for favors received. 

Etta H. OsGoop, 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 





Boston.—The Equality Club held its 
first October meeting at No.6 Marlborough 
Street last week Thursday evening. Mr. 
Henry B. Blackwell, a member of whom 
the Club is justly proud, spoke on ‘‘Presi- 
dential Suffrage,’’ and touched inciden- 
tally on the coal strike. Mr. Blackwell isa 
great teacher, and his remarks were re- 
ceived with the utmost interest and at- 
tention. When he speaks at the Political 
Equality Club it means increased mem- 














bership, and such was the case last Thurs- 
day. A number of new members were 
admitted. Among the early members who 
have been away for the summer and just 
returned, was Miss Helen Preston, the 
vice-president. Miss Ellen Bonnevier, 
who has a splendid voice and charming 
personality, sang in a most pleasing man- 
ner two Swedish songs, followed by an 
English ballad and the Swedish national 
air. The Club will hold its next meeting 
at No. 6 Marlborough Street, Oct. 16, at 
8 P.M. All interested in suffrage are 
cordially invited. . ae Be 


City Point.—The League has elected 
the following officers for the year 1902- 
1903: President, Mrs, M. P. Luther; vice- 
president, Mrs. Lizzie P. Snow; record- 
ing secretary, Mrs. G. E. McGowan; cor- 
responding secretary, Miss Nellie M. Paul; 
treasurer, Mrs. Anna M. Senter; chairman 
of ex. com., Mrs. E. 8S. Boland; State di- 
rector, Mrs. M. H. A, Evans. 


WorcrEstTeER.—The League held its an- 
nual meeting Oct. 3. The following offi- 
cers were elected: President, Mrs. E. C. 
Marble; Ist vice-president, Mrs. E. J.Ware 
Lothrop; 2d vice-president, Mrs. Ade- 
line Howland; secretary, Mrs. Anna G. 
Fowler; treasurer, Mrs. A. A. Bigelow; 
ex. com., Miss Carrie Chaffin and Mrs. 
Shaw. Our president was chosen by the 
Woman’s Club as chairman of the enrol- 
ment committee of Ward 7. 

ANNA G. FOWLER, Sec. 


HyYANNIs.-—-A meeting was called by 
Mrs, Horace L. Bearse of Wianno on the 
afternoon of Sept. 19, at Red Men’s Hall, 
Hyannis. Mrs. Mary H. Page read 
a paper entitled “The Social Duties of 
Women.’’ Discussion followed, and a 
Suffrage Committee was formed, with 
Miss H. P. Bassett as chairman. The 
Hyannis Patriot says: ‘*The lecture was 
most interesting and enjoyable to all pres- 
ent, and workers were enlisted in the 
cause. Mrs, Page’s charming personality 
won to herself, also, those of her audience 
whom the strong arguments presented 
failed to persuade.,”’ 








TRAVEL WELL WHEN YOU TRAVEL. 

It isan art to travel. Did you ever think 
of it in that light? And there is as much 
difference in roads as there is in houses, 
A well-kept station, polite and obliging 
employees, and a train which shines inside 
and out, aisles carpeted, a profusion of 
light, an agreeable order of architecture 
in the design of the car, a powerful loco- 
motive able to make and keep on time, a 
roadbed of heavy iron, and rock ballasted, 
too, and a running schedule fast enough 
to suit you; all this in addition toa pic- 
turesque country to travel through, and 
you have pretty near a model road. Such 
are the conditions of the New Jersey Cen- 
tral, which operates the famous hourly 
service between New York and Philadel 
phia, with a train every hour and on the 
hour in both directions. 

To Baltimore, Washington and the West, 
the New Jersey Central operates the Roy- 
al Blue Line, which has the finest day 
trains in the world. An attractive pam- 
phlet is issued by the General Passenger 
Department of the New Jersey Central, 
New York City Dept. R. B., which sets 
forth the advantages interestingly, and if 
you want it, drop a card to the above ad- 
dress. It’s free for the asking. 








THE DRAMA, 


CASTLE SQUARE. — The play for the 
coming week is ‘‘Mr. Potter of Texas,’’ 
which has not been seen in this city for 
many years. The immense popularity of 
the novel from which the play was taken 
was fully equalled by its stage version, 
and another success is confidently ex pect- 
ed. Souvenir boxes of chocolate bonbons 
will be distributed at the Monday mat- 
inees. 


GRAND OPERA Houst.—The story of 
James Pearce,detective, and Mildred Wood- 
ruff,a beautiful young heiress, which forms 
the plot of “The King of Detectives,’’ 
coming to the Boston Grand Opera House 
next week, is said to be one of the most 
thrilling ever presented on the stage. One 
witness of the first performance says: 
‘There are more real novelties in it than 
can be found in any other five melo- 
dramic productions.’’ Matinees Tuesday, 


| Thursday and Saturday. 


} 
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PARK THEATRE.—At the Park Theatre, 
Monday, there will be a revival of ‘‘Peace- 
ful Valley,’ with Mr. Payton as Hosea 
Howe. Afternoon performances every 
day; prices, from 10 to 30 cents in the 
afternoon, and from 10 to 50 cents in the 
evening. Tuesday afternoon, at the close 
of the performance, the audience are in- 
vited to meet Una Abell Brinker. Week 
after next, Hoyt’s ‘‘“My Kentucky Home”’ 
will be given. 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON- 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 


Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Morday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 

. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 














COAL 4T 5 50 


Is high when compared with the 
same amount of work done with the 


LOKI BURNER 


Uses kerosene oil (generating into 
gas) and can be simply attached 
to any range. 


NO SMOKE NO ODOR 
NO ASHES NO DANGER 
Average consumption in ordinary 


household one gallon (8 1-2 cents) 
per day. 





Come and see it in operation at 


96 SUMMER STREET 


M. H. GULESIAN 


Information and testimonials cheerfully fur. 


nished. 
Boston & 


WHITE Maine R. Rt. 
MOUNTAIN 


EXCURSIONS 


FROM 


Boston, Lowell, Lawrence, 
Lynn, Salem and Worcester 


Sept. 15 to Oct. II, 1992 


EXCURSION RATES 


—AT— 


Greatly Reduced Rates 


will be on sale at the above- 
named points and at many 
other local stations. 





For rates and information apply at Bos 
ton city ticket office, 322 Washington Street, 
at Union Station, and station ticket offices, 

D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agt. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass 











VOICE CULTURE for singing, public speak- 
ing, stammering, all defects of speech and weak 
throat. Special work for children. Miss Luoy 
HALE GARLIN, 14 West Street, Boston. 





FULLY FURNISHED 


HOUSE to LET 4t 310 Marlborough St, 
Nice order. Apply to BOSTON, 
8. G.T., P. O. Box 5350, Boston. 





A YOUNG ARMENIAN, who can speak Eng- 
lish, wants to do enough work in a house 
mornings and evenings to pay for his board and 
lodgings, and go to school during the day. Ad- 
dress B. Hovserian, Corner Oak pt.and Melendy 
Ave., East Watertown, Mass. 





FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.— Apply to 
Mrs. Rosson, 31 Hollis Street, Boston, 





WORK WANTED by a young Armenian, 
honest and industrious, able to speak English, 
willing to do anythirg. Address O.5S., care Mr. 
K. Tourian, 44 Brattle Street, Cambridge, Mass. 





HOUsSEWORK.—A young Armenian, able to 
speak English, who did housework (not cooking) 
for a year for a lady in Winchester, Mass., and 
gexe her good satisfaction, wants work either 
ndoors or out. Address MARTIN TERZIAN, care 
Mr. K. Eurinjian, 1558 Washington St., Boston. 





TO CARE FOR FURNACE. A student, 
well recommended as to character, wants to care 
for two or three furnaces in Boston this winter, 
in order to earn his support while pursuing his 
education. Address H. k SELIAN, 21 Bromfield 
Street, Boston. 





A SMALL PRIVATE FAMILY owning 
attractive country estate of eighty acres, forty 
miles out, would like to correspond with a per 
son of means seeking permanent home and ser- 
vices. Address THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 3 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass. 








$2,500. No. 49 Rutland St., City. House of 
10 rooms, modern conveniences, in good order; 
respectable neighborhood; assessed for $8,500; 
mortgage for $6,000 at 41-2 per cent. can stad 
as long as interest is paid. House rented for 
$55 per month to responsible tenant. Equl- 
ty, $2,500, pays more than ten per cent. Will 
sell the equity on ¢asy terms—say $200 cash and 
monthly payments of $50. Address H. B. BLACK: 
WELL, WOMAN’S JOURNAL Office, Boston. 


ee 





$200 Down. Terms Easy. Price, $4,0)0. 4 
beautiful new house of nine large rooms, piazZ, 
etc., with all modern conventences, only 12 mib- 
utes’ ride from South Station, foot of Summer 
Street, Boston. High ground. Fine view. Ex- 
cellent neighborhood. Two minutes’ walk from 
steam cars and electrics. This property is worth 
$5,000, Address H. B. BLACKWELL, WoOMAN® 
JOURNAL Office 3 Park Street Boston. 

Fifty fine bullding lots in Dorchester and 
Atlantic, with money at five per cent. for im 
proving the same. A good opportunity for & 
responsible builder. Address H. B, BLACKWELy 
WoOMAN’S JOURNAL Office, Boston. 





———, 
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THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 


H. H. CHARLTON, Editor. 
The official organ of the Wisconsin Womaa 
Suffrage Association. 
Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 
Subscription, 25 cents a year. 
Send for specimen copy. 
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